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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 


The “#fanklin Sefies. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we shall issue in early Summer 
anew series of Reading Books, 


e e 
Edited by George S. Hillard, 
To be called the “FRANKLIN SERIES.” ‘The selections will be new and carefully made, and the entire 
Sefies BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Committees and Teachers, who think of changing their Reading Books this season, are invited to defer 


their decision until the above are published. 


The “Franklin Fifth” is now ready. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


lls | ; No. 114 Washington Street, BOSTON. 








GREENLEAF’S 
New Mathematical Series: 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 


CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC — MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsément of 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the 
country. With the improvements and additions recently made, 
this series is unrivaled in simplicity and completeness. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST TEACHERS. 


From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Principal State Normal 
School, Connecticut. 

At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text-books, and thus far we are more 
than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our 
pupils enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and concise 
statement of pee and its well chosen problems render this the most per- 
fect work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 

Professor Carieton says (March 15, 1873), “ Although sorely pressed to adopt 
some other Algebra, we still continue to use GREENLEAF’S in the Normal 
School, and consider it the best.” 


From A. P. STONE, A.M., Public High School, Portland, Me. 


GREENLEAF’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, has been adopted as a text- 
book in this school, and gives good satisfaction. 


From W.L. P. BOARDMAN, now Principal of Lewis Grammar 
School, Boston. 

I have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. The 

improvements contained in GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 

METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 


From R.B. CLARK, A.M., Principal of Public High School, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

I cannot but think that GREENLt AF’S SERIES will commend itself most 
fully to impartial minds, as being the best before the public, whether for style, 
strength, or intrinsic worth The use of other text books upon this science, and 
Algebra in particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor of these mathemat- 
ical works. 














From PROF. CHARLES ©. THOMSON, now Principal Iust. | 


Technical Science, Worcester. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. The NEW ELE- 
MENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive and dignified, andthe NEW HIGHER 
is, if possible, better than the Elementary. Withcut any invidious suggestions in 
regace to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra would give these 
00ks a trial. 





PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. By Prof. James H. 
HAMILTON. Complete Course in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- 
cently published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, substan- 
tially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A specimen mailed 
to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt of go cents. 


From S. M. CAPRON, A. M., Principal Hartford High School. 


I we'come the revised edition of PARKER’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION, which has been so eminently useful in its day, and which 
has recently been intrcduced into our school Its chief merits seem to me to be 
the admirable selection of topics, precisely those which need elucidation, and the 
copious array of appropriate example-sentences for practice. The changes which 
have been made in the new edition, particularly for the use of capital lett.rs, and 
for punctuation, seems to me in the main real improvements. 


From H. T. WELLS, A.M., President, Andalusia College, Penn, 


A careful examination of PARKER’S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION, 
and the use of it in the class-room, have satisfied us that it is far supérior to any 
other work of the kind now before the public. 





tf This popular text-book is now widely used in Grammar 
and High Schools and Academies. iii-4 


Robert S, Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course 
Complete in Prose Department, 
PREPARATORY TO COLLEGE. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S SELECT ORATIONS of 
CICERO. Chronologically Arranged, covering the 
entire period of his Public Life. Edited by J. H.& w 
W. ALLEN and J. B, GREENOUGH, with References to Allen 
& Greenough’s Latin Grammar. Containing the Defence 
of Roscius (abridged), Verres L, Manilian Law, Catiline 
Archias, Sestius (abridged), Milo, Marcellus, Ligarius, and 
the Fourteenth Philippic. With Life, Introductions, Notes, 
and Index, - : - - - $1.40, $1.75 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S SHORTER COURSE orf 
LATIN PROSE: Consisting chiefly of the Prose Selections 
of Allen’s Latin Reader (to p. 134), the notes being wholly 
rewritten, enlarged, and adapted to Allen & Greenough’s 
Grammar; accompanied by Six Orations of Cicero—the 
Manilian, the four Catilines, and Archius—thus forming a 
volume adapted to the second or shorter preparatory course at 
Harvard, - - - $2.00, $2 50 


From Prof. W. D. Whitney, Yale College. 


Ihave no hesitation in saying that Allen & Greenough’s Grammar has im- 
pressed me more favorably than any other I have seea that is published in this 
country. Though brief, it is very comprehensive, clear in its statements, founded 
on an adequate basis of philological knowledge, and cast in the proper tone of 
describing the facts of the language rather than prescribing laws for it. 


From Prof. Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College. 


1 like the Grammar very much, and hope it will be widely used. 











“Our World” Series of Geographies 
COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
eas Hall Price for Examination, with a View to Intro, 


Designed to give children clear and lasting impressions of the 
different countries and inhabitants of the earth, rather than to tax 
the memory with mere names and details. 


From Louis Agassiz, LL.D., Professor of Zoology 
and Geology, Harvard University. 


CampbripGg, January 1, 1873. 
My pear Sirs—I welcome “ Our World,” No. IL. as a valuable contribution 
to the modern method of teaching geography It is a very commendable and 
successful effort to add to the daily improving means of making geography more 
attractive in the school-room. 


From Hon. Geo. S. Hillard LL.D. 


Boston, December 11, 1872. 

My Dear Sirs—I think Miss Hall’s work one of great merit. It invests the 
study of Geography with the attractions that properly belong to it. I: gives 
prominénce to the facts, distinctions, and attributes which are permanent, and 
the work of nature, and does not burden the memory with those dry details ot 
political geography which are variable and accidental. Thus it has all the inter- 
est of a well-written book of travels. ‘The pup:] here learns wherein one countr/ 
essentially differs from another, what are the physical features, si] and produc- 
tions of each, what are the occupations and character of their inhabitants, and, in 
short, all the relations of man to the globe on which he lives. 


From George B. Emerson, LL.D. 
Boston, December 10, 1372. 

GENTLEMEN—I have examined carefully, and with great satisfaction, ** Our 
World,” No. I1., a copy of which you sent to me. 1 have never seen a school- 
book which satisfied me mure entirely. Its description of regions and of States 
are admirable, clear, and characteristic, at.once philosophical and picturesque, 
giving just what a child will rejoice to know and will easily renember. The 
maps are singularly well suited to their uses; the map-studies are most excellent; 
and the illustrations are well-chosen and very beautiful. 


From Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard University. 


Camarince, January 8, 1873. 
GenTLemen—I have examined Miss Hall’s *‘ Second Series of Lessons i 
Geography ” and am prepared to pronounces it, in plafi, in method, and in execu- 
tion, very far superior to the school geographies previously in use. Its introduc- 
tion would convert geography, frum the driest and dullest of school-stu dies, into 
one of constantly fresheand vivid interest. 


Halsey's Historical Chart, 38 x 48. $1.50, 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar, Reader, Moods and Tenses. 

Leighton’s Greek Lessons, Liddell & Scott's Lexicons. 

Allen & Greenough’s, Madvig’s & Allen’s Latin, 

White's Junior Student's Latin Lexicon. 

Hudson’s & Oraik’s Shakespeares, Pierce's Tables. 

English of IVth Century. $1.75, 

NATIONAL Primary, Intermediate, and Fourth Music Readers. 
NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS, in 4 Series, by Luther Whiting Masoa. 


GINN BROS., Publishers, 
iii-6 BOSTON anv CHICAGO. 
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A New Method of Teaching Natural Iistor 'y. 


PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 


For Schools and Families. 












Animals and Plants Represented in their Natural Colors,and Arranged for Instruction with Object Lessons, 
By N. A. CALKINS, 


Superintendent of Primary Schools, N. Y. City, and Professor of Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Normal School ; 
Author of “P rimary Object Lessons,” and “ Manual of Object Teaching.’ 







This publication consists of life like, beautifully colored pictures, on 192 small cards (sixteen different sets of twelve cards each) and 
fourteen large plates. 





PRICES. 






Small pictures, per set, in envelope (12 pictures), . - - . r . P P - $0.40 
Small pictures, in h« sIders, made of stiff, dark paper, which will prevent soiling of pictures when put into hands of children, At 
Large plates, each, - - : - - - . - - : . ‘ - - .28 
Large plates, each, sent by mail, : - - - ° “ : . , i . : 23 





From the many testimonials received by us we append only two from leading Connecticut educators : 





New Haven, Dec. 6, 1872 —While it is my custom to be impartial in all low -_— ee ae ee eS a ee ores 
school book controversies, “ Prang’s Natural History Series” are so unique, New Haven, April, 1873. The service you are doing the public in cultivat ng 
beautiful, and admirably adapted to meet the wants of the juvenile mind, alike in | @ better appreciation of the beautiful, and furnishing the best lessons for the study 
the family and in the — - I 7 —- — them both to | of Ni utural History is not yet well understood ; but you are rapidly evacting 
arents and teachers. tay justly merit the widest circulation. Nature is the | ,, 
coal teacher. I have long Fs he the importance of early fostering a love of | attenfion by the elegant specimens of art which you are producing. It will afford 
nature, and forming habits. of close observation of common things, especially of 
leaves, flowers, birds, insects, and animals generally. The child should be traired | mens you send me; and whenever I find a Principal who will use them sys- 
to comparison, to notice points of resemblance and difference in all objects of study. | tematic: shy Gor shoes tentenesinn, 0 shell cee thet bes le galled ohho ai ) 









me great pleasure to show our Board of Education and our teachers the speci- 








The leading pvints of likeness and unlikeness are happily illustrated in this series. : 
BLRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP, } A. PARISH 
Secretary of Connecticut Board of Education. | Superintendent of Schools. 






FULL DESCRIPTIVE C/RCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 


L. PRANG & CO., Fine Art Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 





PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, MOTTOES, TEXTS, REWARDS, Erc, Full Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of 
III-5 postage stamp. Address as above, 3m 














NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 















The Bryant and Stratton Business Arithmetic. 
1 vol., 8vo. Price $2.50. 












This new work is preéminently superior to any preceding publication of the kind.”—Chicago Eve. Journal. 















THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES ; 


With a Concordance and Classified Index. 


By CHARLES W. STEARNS, M.D. 








lvol, 12mo....... . . Price $1.00. 





“T deem your edition the best I have ever seen.”—Z’rof. F 17. Gilmore, University of Roi hester, 








An Analytical and Practical French Crammar. 


By J. G. KEEreELS. 

















1 vol. 12mo. Price $2.00. 














Copies of the above Works for examination may be had of the Publishers on receipt of one-half the retail price. 





Correspondence solicited. 





MASON, BAKER & PRATT, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 





III-6-5-6m 
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ANDERSON'S HISTORICAL SERIES, 


| ¥UST READY: 





In whole or in part, are used in the Public Schools of 103 of the 171 cities which, | 


according to the last United States census, contain more than 10,000 ——— i 
The total , 


to 7,574 921. 


each ‘The total population of these 171 cities amounts 
i Histories is 5,810,754. 


population of the 103 cities using ANDERSON’S 
ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
of thousands of smaller cities and towns, as well as in numerous Golleges, Acad- 
emies and Seminaries in all parts of the country. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
A Grammar School History of the United States. 


With one series of maps giving the location of the places 
referred to; and another, beautifully colored, showing the pro- 
gress of the country in its territorial acquisitions and political 
divisions. 252 pp.. 16mo. Price $1.20. 

A Pictorial School History of the United States. 
Fully illustrated with maps, portraits, vignettes, etc, 404 pp., 
1z2mo. Price $1.65. 

A Manual of General History. 419 pp.,12mo. Price 


$2.00. Illustrated with beautifully colored maps, showing the 


changes in the political divisions of the world, and giving the | 
| 


location of important places. 


A School History of England. 300 pp., 12mo. Price | 


$1.60. Illustrated with colored maps, showing the geographical 
changes in the country at different periods. 


Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient History. Illustrated with 
colored maps and a chart. 445 pp., 12mo. Price $2. 

A Primary History of the United States. In prepar’n. 

A School History of Rome. In preparation. 

A School History of Greece. In preparation. 

A School History of France. In preparation. 


HISTORICAL READERS. 


Anderson’s Historical Reader. Embracing selections 
in prose and verse, from standard writers in Ancient and 
Modern History; with a Vocabulary of difficult or unusual 
words, and a Geographical and Biographical Index. 12mo, 544 
pages. Price $1.80. 

The United States Reader. Embracing selections 
from eminent American historians, orators, statesmen and poets, 
with explanatory observations, notes, etc. The whole arranged 
so as to form a complete Class Manual of United States History, 
to which are added a Vocabulary of Difficult Words and a 
Biographical Index of Authors. Illustrated with colored maps, 
414 pages, 12mo, Price $1.50. 


“ Anderson’s Histories have been in use in the Grammar Schools of this city 
from the date of their publication, and have given the highest degree of satisfac- 
tion.”—Hon. HENRY KIDDLE, Superintendent New York City Schools, 

“ It gives us pleasure after using Anderson's Histories in our schools during 
the last two years, to say that we like them. ‘The plan of instruction, combining 
the geography with the chron logy of the narrative, is one which gives the books 
a decided superiority over the works of other authors on the subject.” —Thirty-two 
Principals of Brooklyn Grammar Schools, 

** We have used Anderson's Histories in this school for the last two years, both 
in the Normal and the Model Departments, and in our preparatory school at 
Keverley, and like them very much. They present the subject of which they 
treat concisely, clearly, and in a form admirably suited to the work of the class 
room.”’— Prot. JOHN S. HART, LI 
School, author of “* Manual of Literature” and ‘* English Composition.” 

“I have used the United States History and the General History for the past 
year, and find them very popular with my classes.”"—Prof. H. B. COFFIN, Maine 
State Normal School. 

“I desire to express my thanks for Anderson’s Historical Reader, and my 
hearty appreciation of its merits. § have examined it with interest, and almost 
wish that I was a teacher in a graded school, where I could put its usefulness to 
the test.’,—Prof. C. K. ADAMS, University of Michigan. 


“* Anderson’s Historical Reader has been adopted as a text-book in this institu- | 


tion, and I anticipate excellent results from its use.”—Prof. HOMER B. 
SPRAGUE, Principal of Adelphi Academy. 

‘** Few writers have done better service in the preparation of school books than 
has Mr. Anderson in furnishing his series of histories for the use of schools. His 
latest work is a most happy conception, skilfully prepared to stimulate a desire 
for the study of history. Simply as a reading book, it is exceedingly well- 
adapted to give practice in reading, having a great variety of selections, both of 
prose and poetry, descriptive and didactic, entertaming and instructive, from the 
best writers of the English language.”’—-Prof. ARLEL PARISH, Superintendent 
of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 


Copies of the above works, fur examination, furnished to teach- 
ers at half price. Books for introduction delivered free of express 
charges at two thirds the printed prices. Fuil circulars sent on 
application, Address 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


iii-7 5 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


.L.D., Principal of the N J. State Normal | 


The American 


are also used in the Public Schools | 


Educational Readers. 


A NEWGRADED SERIES, seus av 


IIANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, EXCELLING ALL 
OTHERS IN MANUFACTURE, GRADATION, AND 
IN CHEAPNESS. THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SERIES 
OF SCIIOOL BOOKS EVER ISSUED. 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


| have the pleasure of announcing that they have now ready, after 
| many months’ preparation and a large outlay, the first four num- 
bers of an entirely new series of School Readers which they desig. 
jmate “ Tue AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS.”, They have 
| been published to meet a want that is not supplied by any existing 
| series, in size, gradation, and price ; and it is claimed, that in 
| these respects, they are in every essential feature an improvement 
| 





| upon any other books that have preceded them, 


| Attention is called to the sizes and prices of the works 
herewith appended : 

‘First Reader, 64 pages, 
‘Second Reader, 124 pages, 
‘Third Reader, 160 pages, 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 
Fifth Reader.” 


* The Fifth Reader will be ready during the Summer. 


Price 25 cts. 

** 40 cts. 
50 cts. 
70 cts. 


&é 


Ye One copy of each of the first four numbers will be sent by mail 
to Teachers and educationists on receipt of ONE DOLLAR, if de- 
sired, for examination with a view to introduction, 


Messrs. L. - Co, have also just added a new and com- 
pleting work to Prof. Swinton’s very popular Word-Book Series, 
entitled 


WORD PRIMER: A BEGIN. 


NER’S BOOK IN ORAL AND WRITTEN SPELLING. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 96 pages. Price 20 cents, 


This work is intended for use after the child has gone through 
some reading Primer. Attention is called to the following distinct- 
ive points which have not heretofore been presented in a book of 
this kind: Exceedingly short lessons; the grouping of words ac- 
cording to leading ideas ; the selection of common words that can 
be understood by young children ; the variety of script exercises, 
in both words and sentences ; the division of the book into specific 
monthly and yearly sections ; review lessons. 

The book is beautifully printed and substantially bound. MWe 
will send sample copies by mail, for examiuation, on receipt of 15 cts. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RerorteR, fur May, is now ready, and will 
be sent to all persons engaged in educational pursuits on appli- 
cation, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & cO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York, and 
iii 5 133 and 135 State St., Chicago. 
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PARTING ODE, 
Sung at the Graduating Exercises of Second Class of 1873, Friday, 


June 27, Connecticut State Normal School. 


BY MISS JULIA A, STEVENS. 
Farewell, ’tis sadly spoken, 
Clasp’d hands are loth to part ; 
The ties can ne’er be broken 
That bind us heart to heart. 
Mem’ty’s music, trembling ever, 
Shall tune again this day ; 
And the echo, as it lingers, 
Shall chase dark clouds away. 


Farewell—we love to linger, 

The charm we would not break ; 
Oft sadness brings a blessing 

That joy can ne’er partake. 


The love we long have cherished 
Is silent ’neath the spell 

The lips refuse to utter ; 
The heart knows all too well. 


Farewell—God bless our parting, 
God bless our work begun ; 
God keep us through the life hours, 
Till all the sands be run. 
FAREWELL. 


SHOULD AMERICAN YOUTH BE 
CATED ABROAD? 


BY SEC, B, G. NORTHROP, NEW HAVEN, 


The practice of educating American youth abroad 
has been steadily growing for a long period. But 
the present year has witnessed an unprecedented 
exodus of our youth to Europe. The extraordinary 
attractions of the Vienna Exposition are not the 
only explanation of this great migration. The 
fancied superiority of European schools, the sup- 
posed economy of living on the continent, and a 
vague ambition for “foreign culture,” have alike 
contributed to this result. More than all, fashion 
has given its sanction and created a Juror in favor 
of European education. Example is contagious. 
The multitude now departing are likely to draw 
thousands more. Principals of foreign schools, 
Soon to arrive, are already advertised to leave New 
York in August or September to escort the pupils 


EDU- 





committed to their care. Their circulars, some of 
them offensively pretentious, are sent widely over 
this country. Resident agents are employed to 
push their schemes. 

The discussion of this subject is therefore timely. 
Connecticut cannot render a better service to her 
own school or to the country, than by helping to 
check a fashion which practically disparages our 
own institutions, and withdraws the sympathies of 
those who would otherwise most liberally support 
them. 

On such a question as this, opinions may be 
more influential than arguments. Certainly the 
mature judgment of our most experienced educa- 
tors, those who have had wide opportunities of ob- 
serving both methods and results at home and 
abroad, is entitled to special consideration. I there- 
fore presented this question to the presidents of 
our leading colleges, and other eminent educators 
of our country, requesting their views with liberty 
to print them. All but one thus addressed have 
replied, substantially endorsing my own convic- 
tions. Their position, culture and experience give 
weight to the opinions expressed, especially as 
some of them were once advocates of foreign 
education. The judgment of such men must com- 
mand attention. Indeed, they comprise the most 
authoritative verdict ever rendered on this subject. 

Though differing in their points of observation, 
and in the objections urged, they all concur in 
the same general conclusions. The following 
summary embraces the more prominent points 
urged : 

1. All agree that the elementary and preparatory 
studies should be pursued at home. ' 

2. Nearly all concur in the view that the collegi- 
ate course also should be completed in our own 
country. 

3. There is a general agreement in favor of first 
completing the ordinary professional course in our 
own institutions. 

4. Many favor a post-graduate course for the 
fuller pursuit of certain specialties in some of the 
great universities of Europe. 

5, For the elementary and undergraduate studies, 
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the experiments of mixing American onl foreign | experts in the use of pageants, displays and a amuse- 
systems of education fail oftener than they succeed. ay These specious proofs of princely munif- 
The gain is but a fraction compared with the loss. peony and of regal sympathy with popular wants, 
“Tt is surely to save at the spigot and let out at the | are really effective forces to develop the loyalty of 
bung-hole.” the masses, if not to repress thought and paralyze 
Many cases are cited of persons who now | efforts for liberty. 
deplore the mistake of their juvenile exile abroad,| 15. National sentiments, traditions and histories, 
and their want of early training in incipient citizen- 
ship and the practical lessons of American life.| plastic mind of childhood. Our exiled youth not 
“Such facts are attested by the sad experience of | | only lose these needed lessons, but also those 
hundreds of American families.” | healthful local attachments which should bind them 
One correspondent characterizes the class of| to the homestead, the neighborhood, the town or 
persons described as cosmopolitan as “an unhappy, | city, and the State. 
useless and sterile breed;” and another speaks of| 16. The special facilities for studying modern 
them as a “hybrid class, neither Europeans nor| languages abroad are generally conceded. Some, 
Americans, ill adapted to practical duties in either | however, contend that the mastery of the principles 
hemisphere, out of adjustment with our society, and | and philosophy of a language by the study of its 
out of sympathy with our simple American life.” ‘grammar and lexicon gives a higher discipline than 
8. Superintendent Fallows cites the testimony of | the art of speaking acquired merely by conversa- 
the leading German educators among us. While! tion. Such fluency of speech comes by imitation— 
lis easily gotten and soon forgotten, unless retained 
they are emphatic in saying, ‘‘ American schools in| by practice. The power to read German authors is 
processes and results are the best for American|a higher attainment than the ability to use glibly 
children.” ‘the fewer phrases and smaller vocabulary recurring 
9. Some affirm that competent Americans suc-| in ordinary conversation. 
ceed better in teaching modern languages than; 17. The methods and motives of school govern- 
foreign professors. Though knowing less of the | ment are more healthful and inspiring at home than 
language taught, they understand better the diffi- | abroad. The “tunding,” caning, and flogging, so 
culties to be overcome, and the way to meet them. |common in England, are barbarous. The discipline 
10. American teachers show more tact and skill|in E uropean schools is essentially arbitrary and 
in stimulating and controlling American boys. despotic. The military spirit is pervasive, and 
Some speak of the want of adaptation and of il suited to American youth. The schools, in- 
success on the part of foreign teachers in Amer-|instead of holding their graduates with pleasant 
“memories, are often referred to with regret if not 


they complain of certain defects in our system, 


ican schools and colleges in the control .of their 
classes. | disgust. 
Those who have been abroad from five to| 18. The cheapness of living was once an attrac- 
eight years in their preparatory course are usually | tion to German schools, but the late Prussian war 


found far behind their old school associates in their) and the lavish expenditures of some Americans 


studies, | have combined to advance prices, so that economy 
The “code of honor” prevalent in German | no longer incites to European schools. To some 

universities is deprecated. The marks of the duel, | their greater cost has only made them seem the 

which some American students have brought from | more aristocratic and attractive. 

Heidelberg and other German universities, are not | 19. The moral risks incurred by our youth in for- 

here held as badges of honor. eign boarding schools are great. 


13. The lecture-room system “is ill adapted to| 20. Conceit is too often fostered with boys in- 


ordinary students, however profitable to advanced | clined to accept the semblance for the substance. 
scholars.” “Tt sounds large to say, ‘I was educated at Ber- 

14. The constant advocacy of monarchical govern- | lin,’ ” Modesty is the characteristic of true schol- 
ment, and disparagement of republican institutions, | arship. While the genuine student is unharmed, the 
together with the displays and pomp of royalty, | very young or superficial may become unduly in- 
tend to denationalize and un-Americanize the sus- | flated, and “geta foolish and hurtful taint of for- 
ceptible youth resident abroad from the age of ten | eign airs.” 


to twenty years. The statesmen of Europe are! 21. The advantages of foreign travel, after the re- 
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quisite prep 
and urged by many. 

32, Last and least, though by no means an un- 
important objection, is the cost of foreign educa- 
tion. The average number of Americans visiting 
or resident in Europe is over fifty thousand, and 
the present season still larger, by reason of the In- 
ternational Exposition. The number at school is 
now greater than ever. The export and apprecia- 
tion of gold, and corresponding depreciation of our 
currency, are sensibly affected by this mania for 


aratory studies, are fully conceded by all 


European education. 


EDUCATING GIRLS. 


—_ 


BY MISS ANNA M. HOTCHKISS, HARTFORD, 


That girls do not receive just as efficient training 
in our common schools as boys do, would, I doubt 
not, be stoutly denied by the majority of teachers 
and other persons connected with the work of 
education. But in the face of this anticipated 
denial, I now unhesitatingly make the assertion that 
girls are not as well and wisely trained as boys. 
Sitting side by side in the same school-room, hav- 
ing the same instructor, boys are daily deriving 
more benefit from their schooling than girls. What, 
you say, “ Do not girls receive the same amount of 
instruction in arithmetic, geography, grammar, and 
other studies that boys do?” Yes. As far as 
book-knowledge is concerned, girls get their full 
share ; and, being rather more studious than boys, 
often win more distinction. 

sut imparting book-learning is only a part, and 
by far the easiest part, of a teacher’s work. With 
this come daily and hourly lessons in seif-control. 
perseverance, self-reliance, and industry. Here we 
see the difference between the training of boys and 
of girls. To the boys the teacher says, using the 
language of the world, “ Help yourselves ; never de- 
pend upon any one to carry you over difficult 
places ”—to the girls, “ To be dependent is a part of 
your birthright ; independence is not becoming to 
girls ; cry when you hurt your fingers or fall down, 
and people will pet you.” Boys are educated to 
some purpose, girls to none. Boys are taught the 
use of their hands and brains in order that they 
may use them, but ‘girls are seldom taught that 
whether necessity compels or not, their ands and 
busy brains are made for good, wholesome toil. 
They are rarely impressed with the idea that their 
education is for the purpose of better fitting them 
for some honest avocation when they leave school. 

It is no uncommon thing for a teacher to stand 








before his class of one hundred or more pupils, half 
of whom are girls, and talk to the boys for half-an- 
hour of the object of their education, how it will 
help them to become better citizens and members 
of society, tell them the necgssity of cultivating 
manliness and honesty, of being self-helpful, indus- 
trious, and ambitious, if they would be successful 
farmers, statesmen, mechanics, or merchants; ex- 
pecting the girls meanwhile to sit demurely, with 
folded hands, and be highly edified, I suppose, to 
hear what will ensure a dey’s success. 

How should girls be educated? The important 
primary lesson to be thoroughly enforced is, that 
their ten fingers and ten talents or less, as the case 
may be, were given them to be used in some honest, 
useful work. Whether rich or poor, something to 
do and something to be, which will call forth their 
best thoughts and best endeavors, and be of some 
positive good to the world, should be the motto of 
girls as well as boys. They should be told that it 
is just as great a sin and disgrace for gir/s to grow 
up idle and useless as for boys. Then assure them 
that they have, or should have, the same freedom 
of choice in deciding how they will use their facul- 
ties. Tell them that patch-work and ‘dish-washing 
are no more the necessary accomplishments of 
girls than the use of the hoe and pitchfork for boys. 
They should be taught that study is not a mere 
pastime for them, to be followed, on leaving school, 
by an indefinite period of listless waiting (perhaps 
in the meantime, half doing something they were 
never taught to do well, just for the pay) until some 
man comes along and marries them, taking upon 
himself the burden of their aimless existence. 
Teach them that industry, perseverance, self-reli- 
ance, courage, strong muscles, and decided opinions 
are just as necessary to a girl’s as to a boy’s suc- 
cess; that no amount of prettiness and winning 
ways will make up for the lack of these sterling 
qualities. Having faithfully imparted these abstract 
principles, come down to the just how and what to 
do. If Susan or Jane have a natural inclination for 
housework, sewing, or millinery, encourage them in 
it and stimulate in them the highest respect for 
these handicrafts, which are just as respectable as 
farming or carpentering, if they are as intelligently 
and well done. Teach them to do everything 
thoroughly and with their whole mind, for therein 
lies the honor, and not in the kind of work done. 
Lead them to see that intelligence and thorough- 
ness enhance the money as well as the social value 
of any labor; that an educated, wise woman can 
make a better loaf of bread than an ignorant, stupid 
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woman, or cut a better fitting garment. If there 
are other girls that dislike sewing and cooking, and 
have more aptitude for something else, encourage 
them in doing that something else, whether it be 
studying for a profession, editing a newspaper, or 
inventing a labor-saving machine. Of course, 
teachers have many, and, it would almost seem, in- 
surmountable obstacles to contend with in teaching 
girls as practically as boys. In the first place, 


girls, by tens and by hundreds, are spoiled from | 


their cradles. While the boys of a family are 
continually talked to about being smart and doing 
something when they grow up, the only doctrine 
preached to the girls is, that they must be pretty, 
very silly, and very helpless. Many fathers and 
mothers have denied themselves every comfort, and 
toiled early and late to keep their daughters’ delicate 
fingers free from work, thereby, in many instances, 
only bringing about their moral ruin. 

Another impediment to the proper training of 
girls is public opinion, which declares it a disgrace 
for a girl to earn her own living, especially if she 
has any male relative whom she can tax with her 
maintenance ; which admires white hands, delicate 
complexions, fragile forms and vacant minds in 
girls, rather than a well-developed physique, accom- 
panied by a well balanced mind. 

When girls are as thoroughly trained as boys, 
both in and out of the school-room, and educated 
in the belief that they have just as important a part 
of the world’s work to perform—when they are 
taught that they must do something either with 
hands or brains, and do it well, if they would be 
respected and admired, then we shall hear less of 
the poorly done and more poorly paid work of 
women. Straight, handsome trees are never grown 
from twisted, distorted saplings. No more can we 
expect competent, self-reliant, useful women from 
girls whose development has been of the most im- 
perfect and fragmentary kind, 


THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN.~No. I. 


BY DR. S, D. GILBERT, FAIR HAVEN, 


During a recent conversation with the principal 
of one of our city schools as to how teachers can 
best instill into the minds of their scholars some 
knowledge of the house not made with hands, in 
which they live; of its framework and _ interior, 
component parts, the uses to which each part is 
put, and of its general care and mode of preserva- 
tion, it was suggested that a few articles on these 
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topics would not be out of place in this journal, Ip 
these I shall endeavor to express, in a practical 
manner, what every teacher should know, and what 
they can easily teach their pupils. Every child 
should have a general idea of the anatomy of the 
body, its functions, and how to preserve it in a 
state of health. Beginning, then, with the frame- 
work—the skeleton is composed of 204 distinct 
bones. These are distributed a$ follows: 26 in the 
spinal column called vertebrae, 28 composing the 
skull, one lingual or tongue bone, 12 pairs of ribs, 
one breast bone or sternum, 64 in the upper ex- 
tremities, including the shoulder blades, collar 
bones, and bones of the arms and hands, and 60 in 
the lower extremities. There are 27 distinct bones 
in the hand, and 26 in the foot. Bone is composed 
of animal and earthy matter intimately combined 
| together, in the proportion of 33 per cent. of the 
former to 67 per cent. of the latter. The animal 
constituent may be separated from the earthy, by 
steeping bone in a dilute solution of nitric or 
muriatic acid. A tough semi-transparent substance 
‘results, retaining the original form of the bone. 
| The earthy constituent may be obtained by sub- 
jecting hone to a strong heat in an open fire with a 
‘free access of air. Either of these experiments may 
[be easily performed, and the resulting substance 
shown the class. It is a disputed point among 
| chemists, whether the relative proportion of earthy 
and animal matter varies in the bones of the old 
and young. It is probably a variation in quality, 
not in quantity. Certainly, however, in early life, 
the bones are soft and cartilaginous, and hence are 
easily bent by any undue strain. It is a common 
impression that children can stand any amount of 
fatigue and rough usage, with no more serious 
result than temporary debility, but it should be 
remembered in what a pliant condition the whole 
frame is, and the old maxim, “ Just as the twig is 
bent, the tree’s inclined,” should never be for- 
gotten. How important it is, then, that every 
means should be employed to strengthen their 
little frames, and that all excessive and violent 
exercises should be avoided. Above all, remember 
that little children need pure air and sunlight as 
well as tender plants, but that, like them, they may 
be injured by rough winds and a scorching heat. 
The disease called rickets, in which the long bones 
are twisted into various shapes, seen chiefly among 
children poorly fed and living in poorly ventilated 
houses, is caused by an excess of animal matter in 
the bones, owing to which, they bend under the 
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matter, 62 per cent. is phosphate of lime, At one 
ime it was thought or supposed that rickets was 
pest treated by phosphate of lime, as in subjects of 
it, there is a lack of this salt in bone tissue. But 
there is not sufficient proof that this has any effect 
upon the disease. It was only the theoretical ex- 
hibition of a particular drug to satisfy a fanciful 
crotchet. It is conclusively proved that the adop- 
tion of measures which will improve the general 
health, and nutrition, is the only rational treatment, 
and the only one which will avail. All children 
should live in a healthy situation, warm but well- 
ventilated rooms, be fed on a carefully-regulated 
diet, and wear suitable clothing. This is the ounce 
of prevention. But if they are already subjects of 
the disease, every means should be employed to 
strengthen the general health by gentle out-door 
exercise, tonics consisting of iron and cod-liver-oil, 
plenty of milk, etc. In addition, the whole body 
should be sponged daily with salt or tepid water. 
The duty of a teacher, when a child is found to 
have the disease, is to see that it is taken out of 
school at once. 

The bones of the leg are usually mis-shapen, and 
the knees are widely separated, and every teacher 
will notice such a deformity. In very young chil- 
dren the disease is insidious, for the infant is often 
plump and fat. In London, recently, at a baby 
show, the prize baby, so considered by the doting 
mammas, was a rickety infant. There is another 
disease of bone very prevalent among children, im- 
properly cared for, viz., spinal disease, shown by 
curvature at different points in the spinal eolumn, 
sometimes in the neck or cervical portion, some- 
times lower down. In some cases, the substance 
of one or more vertebrae, or bones of the spine, is 
utterly destroyed by inflammation, and the child is 
crippled for life. This disease is often brought on 
by unnatural and strained postures in sitting and 
standing, and there is no place where there is so 
much need of watchful care over the young in this 
particular as in the school-room. There is still 
one other malady, to which boys are sometimes 
subject, who remain in the water too long while 
bathing during the summer season. They are 
chilled, and an inflammation of the bone of the leg 
results, which ends in death of more or less of its 
substance. This commonly exhibits itself in a 
superficial sore, which finally breaks and discharges, 
accompanied with great pain, and if allowed to run its 
course, the usefulness of the limb may be entirely 
lost. In ten minutes all the good effects of an 
open-air bath are experienced, whether the water is 





salt or fresh. Hence the importance of cautioning 
school children not to bathe too long. The various 
bones of which the skeleton consists are connected 
together at different parts of their surfaces, and 
their connections are called joints or articulations, 
These are divided into three classes, the immovable, 
of which the sutures or joints uniting the bones of 
the skull are examples; 2d, the mixed, as the 
joints between the bodies of the movable vertebrae ; 
3d, the movable, so called, because the separation 
of the surfaces is complete, as the knee joint. A 
very good idea of the joints and bones may be had 
from those of the lower animals, as they resemble 
in many respects those of man, It is very easy to 
procure the joints and bones of a sheep or calf 
from any butcher, and demonstrate them to a class. 
The joints permit the various motions of the animal 
frame. They also deaden the internal concussion 
or shock produced by the sudden contact of the 
body with external objects, and they add to the 
strength of the skeleton, for it is well known that a 
number of short pillars placed one above another 
withstand a greater vertical pressure than a single 
column of equal dimensions. The ends of the 
bones forming the joints are variously shaped, ac- 
cording to the character of the joint, and are more- 
over covered by a membrane or cartilage, serving 
to deaden the shock and facilitate the movements of 
one bone upon another. 

Surrounding the joint closely on all sides isa 
membranous sac filled with an oil which lubricates 
the end of the articular surfaces, and so diminishes 
friction and prevents any perception of grating, or 
noise by the individual. I have spoken of the joints 
in general, because their structure and operation is 
very interesting, and well worth careful study by 
any one wishing to have a gencral knowledge of 
important facts in the human economy. Again, 
wounds and injuries of joints are often very serious, 
resulting in permanent stiffness and loss of the use 
of the limb. If a child complains of pain in the 
knee or hip, or any joint, it is the teacher's duty to 
investigate at once and see that proper attention is 
given, and not treat the child as if the pain is of no 
moment. There is one disease, viz., hip-joint 
disease, characterized by intense pain upon walk- 
ing, and a habit of dragging one foot after the other. 
When attending the clinics at the Children’s 
Hospital in London, many cases of this malady 
came under my notice, and the diagnosis was made 
in most cases as soon as the child entered the room, 
from this latter characteristic. This disease is 
very sad in its results, generally rendering the 
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subject a cripple for life. It is particularly desirable 
that it should be recognized early in its course, and 
children who are seen dragging one foot after the 
other, or who complain of pain in the hip, should 
receive proper medical inspection at once. This 
is eminently a disease of childhood, and is often 
brought on by standing upon one foot, with the 
other across the first, or while standing on both, 
resting the whole weight on one. This is a habit 
which girls particularly indulge in, as well as that 
of sitting and standing in strained and unnatural 
positions. In regard to this whole subject of pos- 
tures, two things should be remembered. There is 


danger in making children sit bolt upright for | 


hours at atime, as is the practice in some schools, 
and there is danger in the other extreme as well. 


A child should not be fatigued by remaining in one | 


position too long, but should frequently change to 
some other posture, which is natural and healthful. 
Positions should be equalized. If the scholar leans 
one elbow on the desk and rests on that, the other 
also should perform a similar duty in turn, Noth- 
ing should be done to strain any joint or bone. 
When walking, invariably the shoulders should be 
thrown back, head up, and body erect. I might 
mention here the effect of improper carriage on the 
respiratory organs, but I will speak of that at 
another time. 

The necessity of pure air to the healthy develop- 
ment of bone, cannot be over-estimated, inasmuch 


as “the blood is the life” of the bones, not less than | 


of every other portion of the animal system, and it 
is impossible to have healthy blood while breathing 
an impure atmosphere. The essential requisites 
for the proper development and healthy condition 
of the framework of the house we live in, should be 
well understood by every teacher and impressed 
upon the mind of every child. They are, in a 
word, an abundance of pure air and exercise, whole- 
some food, frequent bathing, erect carriage in walk- 
ing, running, and natural and healthful postures in 
sitting, with frequent changes. 


Mrs. Grote, in her biography of her husband, George 
Grote, the great Historian of Greece, mentions a con- 
versation she had with some Oxford tutors in 1863 as to 
the influence of Mr. Grote and John Stuart Mill on 
English University culture, and represents them as con- 
ceding that “Grote and Mill may be said to have re- 
vived the study of the two master sciences—history and 
mental philosophy—among the Oxford undergraduates. 
A new current of ideas, new and original modes of in- 
terpreting the past, the light of ftesh learning cast upon 
the peoples of antiquity ; such are the impulses given by 
these two great teachers, that our youth are completely 
kindled to enthusiasm towards both at the present time.” 


———— — 
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Young JEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
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GOVERNING BY THE EYE, 


BY MISS E. J..G. 


“ Freddie,” said an inquring little miss to her 
younger brother, “who is your prettiest teacher »” 
(Promptly), “Miss Blank.” “What makes you 
think so?” Freddie looked perplexed, but catching 
sight of his sister’s flowing hair, answered, brightly, 
“’Cause she has curls.” There was a doubt, how- 
ever, in the little fellow’s tone as he located the 
charm of his favorite teacher; he was evidently 
thinking what would please Bessie. An _ hour 
later we smiled incredulously when we saw Miss 
| Blank, a middle aged little woman with military 
air standing among her pinked checked, sweet- 
faced assistants. There was no hint of curls in 
'the silvered hair, put plainly away from her sharp 
little face. Evidently Fred. had made a mistake, 
But the secret of her power over the child was re- 
| vealed a moment later as she bade us good morn- 
ing. Ah! such eyes to see with were a fortune to 
,any one. There was an expression of intense re- 
cognition in the considerate and somewhat benev- 
olent look, fastened for a moment upon us. Cer- 
itainly no guilty child could endure her searching 
| gaze without flinching. But the sharp eyes that, dur- 
ing school hours, ferreted out, rebuked and held in 
silent subjection the naughty, were a terror to evil 
doers only, for- they glowed softly upon the good, 
yet no one was held in servile thraldom. 
| We were suprised many times during the morn- 
ing by fearless outbursts of confidence. Once, a 
boy who had been working patiently over his sum, 
suddenly threw back his head and held up his slate 
triumphantly. The silent. answering praise of 
those ever-watchful eyes rippled and flushed his 
fon with delight, but restrained him as easily a 
‘moment later when he turned too noisily to his 
/next task. Happening to catch her eye, a mere 
|baby in the corner made several letters with his 
chubby fingers, while a little fellow who had smil- 
ingly planned a fly-trap behind his geography sud- 
\denly changed his mind, and frankly withdrew the 
screen that she might see his folly, and then pen- 
itently destroyed it. 

There were evidently two classes in school, 
almost entirely controlled by the teacher's eye. 
One (to which belonged the boys above men- 
tioned), comprising those naturally full of good im- 
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pulses - the other, those of mean, cowardly disposi- 
tions, who feared not the wrong, but to be caught 
in the wrong. The former were encouraged, sus- 
tained, and directed until good became a ruling 
principle, not an impulse alone ; while the latter 
were scorned out of meanness into frankness and 
truth. Only the audacious and those impatient of 
restraint were left to feel the severity of Miss 
Blank’s stern, remonstrance, rebuke, or still more 
fearful birch. But the government was usually se- 
cured without resorting to these severe measures. 

Is there not a contrast between this little woman, 
retaining the vigor of her youth so late, and our 
young lady teachers of to-day, worn out at twenty- 
five? The teacher must find some way to lessen 
the tax upon her strength; too much talent is 
being hopelessly lost by early exhaustion of ener- 
gies. Would it not be well, then, for each to con- 
sider the subject, and try to govern more by the 
eye and spirit than by useless wearisome words ? 
The advantages are obvious. There is less friction 
in the discipline; the voice being seldom heard, is 
quickly heeded, and the physical exhaustion of the 
teacher is greatly diminished. Let no one say this 
is the gift of a few, and cannot be acquired. In 
its highest degree it may be the gift of a few, but 
anyone can acquire it to a certain extent by turn- 
ing out of her thoughts entirely, if possible, every- 
thing not connected with the work in hand. It is 
often the result of intense concentration of thought 
aud energy, assisted by womanly intuition. 


TOURS OF OBSERVATION AMONG THE 
SCHOOLS.—No IV. 


BY A. PARISH, SUPT. SCHOOLS, NEW HAVEN. 


“T am surprised to find how my interest has in- 
creased in these little fellows, so recently transferred 
from the mother’s nursery to the new, and to them, 
strange scenes of the school-room. I wonder how 
many teachers ever tried to conceive what are the 
thoughts of the little tyro, when, for the first time, 
he enters the precincts of the school-room. The 
strange face and voice of the teacher, in place of 
the mother’s familiar tones and kindly smile, the 
hard and straight-backed seats to which he is con- 
fined by rigid rules, often by stern command and 
the threatening movements of the ratan, and the 
total absence of all amusements which make up so 
much of child life, the unfamiliar faces of a crowd 
of new companions, together with the incompre- 
hensible mysteries of the alphabet, all present a 





strange contrast to his previous home-life and em- 
ployment. It is really wonderful that the little 
ones can be so easily made to accept the change 
and so often find great pleasure in it.” 

“Yes, and doubtless you have observed how much 
the keen insight of the teacher into child-nature 
and that peculiar address and tact that wins and 
pleasantly occupies the attention, has to do with 
making the school desirable to the child, almost, as 
a second home.” 

“Certainly. And I have learned to appreciate, 
as never before, the importance of the primary 
teacher's position, for good or for evil. Whether 
the little craft shall be so launched as to sail on suc- 
cessfully in life’s voyage, or become at the outset 
water-logged, incapable of future usefulness, de- 
pends in no small degree upon the habits of thought 
and action formed at this starting point in life. 

“ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined !” 

“That is an important suggestion. Let us see 
how it works practically. The habit of acting right 
is the thing to be sought under all circumstances, 
but must ever be preceded by right thinking. So 
at this very beginning of forming habits the most 
impressive and effective lessons must be given.” 

“T have seen an illustration of that remark to- 
day. In one school-room, the freedom of the chil- 
dren was noticeable. Each one appeared to act as 
if there was little fear of interference of the teacher 
while busily engaged in various pursuits on his own 
private account. The teacher while employed in 
teaching a class, or at work at her desk, seemed 
to give little thought to the pupils not belong- - 
ing to the class. Asa natural consequence, the 
children feeling relieved from restraint, soon be- 
gan to indulge in such amusements as the circum- 
stances would allow them to practice. The depths 
of their capacious pockets were explored, and treas- 
ures new and old were brought forth. Now a jack- 
knife appears, then a top, there goes a marble roll- 
ing over the floor, amid the general merriment of 
the whole school. This arouses the attention of the 
teacher, as if awakened suddenly from a slumber, 
who begins to command silence and to seek the in- 
dividuals causing the disorder, almost in the same 
breath. Cohsiderable time is spent in the effort to 
ferret out the guilty ones and restoring quietness 
and attention to duty.” 

“ And did you discover who was most in fault ?” 
“The teacher thought Peter Snyder was most to 
blame, because he made such a noise when his mar- 
ble rolled over the floor, which created confusion all 
through the room, in making the children laugh. I 
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thought nearly all the pupils were faulty, for nearly 
every one was more or less disorderly.” 

“The children doubtless were behaving improp- 
erly, but I wish you would try to detect the real, or 
original cause of the disorder.” 

“ Why, it probably came from the natural playful- 
ness of the children. After one or two had begun it, 
the others joined in the fun till all were engaged it.” 

“Do you think that little Peter Snyder would 
have pulled the marble out of his pocket, if he had 
been sure that the ratan would have come down up- 
on his knuckles the moment he did it ?” 

‘No, indeed. Not oné of the children would 
have done what they did, if they had been certain 
that instant punishment would follow their trans- 
gression. But they knew the teacher did not see 
them ; so, child-like, (and not greatly unlike grown 
up children), they forget duty in their desire to in- 
dulge themselves in pleasure. So I perceive the 
whole thing was the fault of the teacher ; for not a 
blow from the ratan, nor even a word would have 
been necessary to prevent the first wrong act, if 
every one had felt that the eye of the teacher was 
on them, and would certainly detect them if they 
should attempt to do what they knew the teacher 
would condemn.” . 

“In this illustration you may see the prime ele- 
ment in school government. The eye of the teacher 
is of the first importance in securing success ; for 
few children will transgress when they know that 
their actions and motions are observed. Hence the 
first rule, in controlling a school—never suffer your- 
self to be so absorbed in hearing a recitation, or 
performing any other duty, that you cannot attend 
to the actions and scan the motives of a// the pu- 
pils. Those who are properly employed will require 
little attention ; a glance of the eye will satisfy you 
of their good intentions. But the first transgres- 
sor, and the first and every transgression should be 
detected, and followed up until all shall feel that to 
attempt a violation of order and propriety will im- 
mediately be exposed.” 

“ But we are just prepared now to consider the 
importance of establishing the habit of sight think- 
ing, and right action,as a consequence of it, and 
how both are to be accomplished. We will talk 
about that next.” 


Tue pastor of the church in the Ohio Penitentiary, 
into whose membership 404 convicts have been ad- 
mitted, states that the history of the 185 church mem- 
bers who have left the prison has been traced, and 
nearly all of them maintained their Christian profession. 
That is a prison reform to some purpose. 





EVENINGS WITH THE STARS.—No. VII. 


BY W. B. DWIGHT, NEW BRITAIN, 


Astronomical students should accustom them. 
selves very early to judge approximately by the eye, 
angular distances between stars. The Great Dip. 
per furnishes not only the pointers for indicating 
the Pole Star, but also affords a very convenient 
and ever visible standard (in our latitudes) for the 
estimation of such distances. Thus the depth of 
the Dipper, from top to bottom is 5° ; the length of 
the bowl alone is 10°; the distance from the middle 
star of the three in the handle to the further ex- 
tremity of the upper ridge of the bowl .is 20°. 
The whole length of the bowl and handle is 25°; 
from the upper edge of the bowl to the Pole Star'is 
slightly over 30°. These are all degrees of a great 
circle of the celestial sphere. 

II. Constellations of the Zodiac—For conven- 
ience we will study these as they appear to us, at 
two opposite seasons. Their positions during the 
intermediate months can be then readily made out. 
The times of observation selected will be the middle 
of June and the middle of December, as represent- 
ing well summer and winter aspects. All the zodi- 
acal constellations but one or two can be seen every 
night, if the observation be conducted from sun- 
set to sunrise ; but as we are only dealing with the 
ordinary conveniences of popular study, we will sup- 
pose the time to be before 10 o'clock in the 
evening. 

Summer.—In June then, (beginning always with 
the setting constellations), we will see quite near the 
horizon in the west, two conspicuous stars in evi- 
dent company, about 5° apart, Castor and Pollux of 
Gemini. Castor is the one nearest to the North 
Star. Pollux is the brighter one, and is often 
ranked as of first magnitude. The remainder of 
this group stretches away in two long lines of rather 
faint stars towards the S E.., forming a manifest 
parallelogram nearly 20° long. All of this, how- 
ever, except Castor and Pollux, will now be lost in 
the haze of the horizon. It may be seen entirely 
in early spring, and forms one of the conspicuous 
winter groups in the eastern sky. 

To the left of these stars, and considerably higher 
(somewhat farther south), will be readily noticed the 
form of a great sickle; the handle will be below, 
of two stars, the lower one, Regulus, a brilliant 
one, rated like Pollux; at the point of the sickle 
are two 4th magnitude stars. This sickle, with a 
few minor stars, forms the head of Leo. Starting 
now from the first two stars in the lower bend of 
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the “ern . ae 3d and dah counting from below up- 
ward), pass to the left about 15° in a nearly hori- 
zontal direction (or say for other seasons, in a di- 
rection at right angles to the line of the handle). 
A parallelogram will be found about the size of the 
Great Dipper; one star, Denebola, is of the 2d 
magnitude, another is quite faint. This figure forms 
the rear of the noble constellation Leo. All the 
faint stars between Gemini and Leo, among which 
may be traced in acentral position a small triangle, 
form the very insignificant group of Cancer. 

Note to the east of Leo a great Y, lying on its 
side and almost enclosing Denebola’s paralellogram 
(just mentioned) within its sloping arc. This forms 
the shoulders and arms of Virgo. The brilliant 
bluish star, the lower of the two in the main shaft of 
the Y, is Spica, a gem of the heavens. 

Or Virgo may be identified by Spica alone, as 
the only brilliant star 35° S.E. of Regulus. A little 
above Spica, and a little to the west, are two 3d 
magnitude stars, 10° apart, forming the center of 
the figure. Two more, a little to the west, are in 
the waist, two more, 5° apart, in the shoulder, then 
8° more to the west, one star in the tip of the left 
wing. Just north of the last, and half way to Den- 
ebola, is the group of faint stars forming the head. 
The rest may now be easily traced from any chart. 
Due east of Spica, 25°, is a small, very distinct 
square of four stars, two bright, two faint. This is 
Libra. 

No one one can fail to see at a glance to the S.E. 
of Libra, looming up above the horizon in vast 
proportions, the constellation Scorpio. Two lines 
of stars, meeting above nearly at right angles ; the 
line running nearly N. and S., forming the head and 
claws, the other line composing first with the bril- 
liant reddish Antares the body, then stretching 
down in a long curve and returning upward to the 
left, terminating the evident tail in two stars. In 
July this is the grandest sight in the heavens. 

At a late hour in the evening Sagittarius may be 
discerned. Its distinctive feature is the form of a 
cleaver, or a parallelogram of four stars close to- 
gether, with a fifth to indicate the handle. It is 35° 
due E. of Antares in Scorpio. A small group of 
small stars, close above and slightly to the left of 
the cleaver, marks the head, and a curving N. and 
S. line just W. of the cleaver, forms the bow of the 
archer. This completes the number of zodiacal 
groups which a June evening will exhibit in its 
eariy hours. It may be noticed that they extend 


mainly from one-half the solstitial colure to the 
other, 





Winter.—In Pesastier, in salle evening, ‘close 
by the western horizon, may be seen Capricornus, 
shaped like an inverted V, 25° in length and open- 
ing downwards towards the departed Sun. Two or 
three somewhat bright stars at the western extrem- 
ity of the upper arm, make the head. The others 
are quite small. 

Somewhat above and to the east of Capricornus 
may be seen a small but quite noticeable triangle 
(5° across), with a star in its center, forming the 
Urn of Aquarius. Just S. W. of this is a larger 
equilateral triangle (sides 8° to 10°). This marks 
the upper part of Aquarius, the lower limbs, and 
the flow pouring from the urn may now be traced 
from the chart. 

Pisces consists of three members wide apart, 
and troublesome to describe.. Almost directly 
south of the triangle in the Urn of Aquarius, 30° 
distant, is a noble solitary, Ist magnitude star— 
Fomalhaut—marking the Southern Fish. This 
can only be seen with any effect in the Fall months, 
particularly September. 

The Western Fish lies close to the east of the 
Urn, consisting of two 4th magnitudes for the head, 
and two faint-starry lines diverging to form the 
body, then converging to form the tail. Total 
length 10°, To many this is best marked by a 
pretty well defined pentagon. The Northern Fish, 
lying 25° N. E. of the Western, is also formed of 
two curved lines of small stars sufficiently marking 
its fishy outline, but extending N. and S. The 
Northern and Southern are both quite beyond the 
belt of the Zodiac. 

Aries is also very slightly marked, yet may be 
always seen at a glance when once learned. In the 
head are two bright stars 4° apart, ranging N. E. 
and S. W. Just below the lower one is another of 
less size. These three stars, forming simply an ob- 
tuse angle, are the landmarks of this group. 

To make up for recent commonplaces, we now come 
upon Taurus in all its fierce majesty. 50° E. of 
the head of Aries, in a very conspicuous V shaped 
group, scarcely more than §° long, is the splendid 
Aldebaran. This group is the face of the Bull, and 
the five small stars about the nose are the Hyades. 
10° N. W. of these, twinkle in lovely harmony the 
six Pleiades, while to the N. E., 15°, and 9° apart, 
are the two stars at the extremeties of the horns. 
They stand in a line nearly N. and S._ The north- 
erly one is called El Nath, and is also in the foot of 
Auriga. 

Starting on once more eastward, we come upon a 
sparkling parallelogram. We recognize it as our old 
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acquaintanee, Gemini, and perceive, that we have 
compassed the entire zodiacal belt. We will give 
the sweet Twins our loving farewell, and retire. 


—_—— twos > -- 


(MiscELLANY. 


———@—~ 


THE DEATH OF BARON LIEBIG. 


The death of Baron Liebig will create a profound sen- 
sation throughout the civilized world. No chemist of 
the present century was better known, and not one has 
contributed more abundantly to our knowledge of natu- 
ral phenomena or has proved a greater benefactor to his 
race than this illustrious man, who at the good old age 
of three score years and ten has just now been gathered 
to his fathers. The career of Liebig affords an apt il- 
lustration of the axiom that all great men are the archi- 
tects of their own fortune. Born of very poor parents, 
at a time when science was not considered to be a ca- 
reer for any man to pursue as a profession, with no 
friends to encourage, no patron to sustain him ; with 
everything against him and nothing for him, he rose su- 
perior to his adverse circumstances and overcame all 
the obstacles that to nearly any other man would have 
proved insurmountable, and lived to become the most 
renowned chemist of his age. When a mere boy, in his 
native city of Darmstadt, his family were anxious to ap- 
prentice him to a trade, as it was impossible for them to 
furnish the means requisite to pursue a_ university 
course ; but fortunately Government had set aside a 
small stipend for the instruction of such youths as were 
commended for their industry, and were too poor to go 
to school. Young Liebig applied to be put upon one of 
these foundations, but he was so insignificant of stature, 
and so poorly clad, that the Minister of Education 
would not listen to him at first, and it was only by con- 
stant application that he fairly harassed that officer into 
granting him a subsidy. Thus by degrees, and under 
the most distressing cares of poverty, he was enabled to 
go through the high school and to enter the University. 
While he was at the gymnasium of Darmstadt the Di 
rector was in the habit of making the tour of the school 
and of asking the boys what they intended to be when 
they grew up. From young Liebig he received the in- 
variable answer, “I intend to be a chemist ;” and the 
Director would always say, “ You stupid boy, there is no 
such profession as chemist.” It was really true ; and it 
was Liebig himself who was destined to found a school 
of chemistry, and make the science an avocation and a 
profession that any man might be proud to follow. In 
the spring of 1823, when just twenty years of age, Lie- 
big went to Paris, where he hoped to obtain admission 
into the laboratory of the great French chemist Gay- 
Lussac. Without friends, without money, a mere strip- 
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ling in age and appearance, the chances of success 
were of the most discouraging order. He did not de- 
spair, but found means to make an investigation into the 
true chemical constitution of Howard’s Fulminates of 
Silver and Mercury, which research was deemed of suf 
ficient importance to be read at a meeting of the French 
Institute. This event, which proved to be the turning 
point in the career of Liebig, occurred on the 28th of 
July, 1823. After the adjournment of the meeting, 
with cap in hand and with a longing desire for some 
word of approbation and some token of sympathy, 
the boy—for he was scarcely more—went forward to 
gather up the tubes in which were contained the speci- 
mens he had prepared to accompany the reading of the 
paper ; and while thus engaged a man of noble appear- 
ance and affable bearing approached the table and drew 
him into conversation. The ingenuous student freely 
confided to the stranger his true condition and his wants. 
The stranger had just returned to Paris from a long 
journey, and few persons were aware of his presence in 
the city. He invited Liebig to dine with him on the fol- 
lowing Thursday, but the bashful youth, ignorant of the 
customs of society, and too diffident to ask the name of 
his new friend, was unable to keep his appointment, as 
he did not know where to go. A few days subsequently 
he met a casual acquaintance, who at once upbraided 
him for not appearing at the dinner which Baron Von 
Humboldt had prepared for him, and to which had been 
invited the leading chemists of Paris. Liebig did not 
wait to hear more, but hurried to Humboldt’s residence, 
to offer such apologies as were in his power. Seven- 
teen years afterwards, when dedicating his first great 
work on Agricultural Chemistry to Von Humboldt, Lie- 
big wrote: “ This interview was the foundation of my 
future prosperity. I had gained for my scientific pur- 
poses a most powerful patron and friend. Unknown, 
without recommendation, in a city where the influx of so 
many men from all parts of the world offers the greatest 
obstacle to a nearer personal contact with the distin- 
guished scientific residents of the metropolis, I should 
have been unnoticed like many another in the multitude, 
and perhaps have sunk out of sight ; but now my suc- 
cess was assured.” Von Humboldt at once took him 
under his protection, introduced him to the leading 
chemists of Paris, and through this recommendation he 
obtained admission into Gay-Lussac’s laboratory, and 
there made the acquaintance of Dumas, who had also 
come as a poor boy from Switzerland, and who remained 
his life long friend, and now survives him as _ perpetual 
secretary of the French Institute, of which Liebig also 
became one of the eight foreign associates. Liebig’s 
stay in Paris was not long, as he was invited to take a 
Professorship in the University. of Giessen, and it was 
here that he laid the true foundation of his fame. There 
was at that time no school of chemistry in Europe. 
There were a few private laboratories where instruction 
could be obtained, but there was no school. It fell to 
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Liebig’s Tot t to “be the real founder of laboratory prac- 


tice, He built the first working laboratory in Ger- 


many, and established the first school of chemistry. 
If he had done no more, his name would have been in- 
dissolubly connected with the revolution in modern sci- 
ence ; for among his pupils are to be counted the most 
distinguished chemists of the world, and as a teacher his 
influence has been productive of untold advantage. But 
he did not stop here ; he set the example of productive 


industry. One research after another was published’in 
the journals, and by his popular writings he did more to 
disseminate a knowledge of agricultural chemistry, and 
of the laws of Physiology, than any man who ever lived. 
The citizens of Giessen built and presented to him one 
of the handsomest residences in the town. The Grand 
Duke, in recognition of his services, raised him to the 
rank of Baron, and from all parts of the world insignia 
of honor were conferred upon him. 

In 1852, after he had devoted nearly 30 years to the 
building up of modern chemistry, he received a call to go 
to Munich, there to found a new school. It was with 
great reluctance that he severed the ties that had bound 
him to the University which had first adopted him ; but 
he felt that he was entitled to some rest from the severe 
labors attending upon laboratory instruction, and this 
consideration induced him to accept a new position 
where he could devote all of his time to private 
research, or to the ordinary lectures of the Uni- 
versity. At Munich he only accepted a few pri- 
vate pupils who were far enough advanced to aid 
him in his researches; but, as in the meantime 
schools of chemistry had sprung up in all parts of 
Europe, there was ample opportunity for students to 
pursue the path pointed out to them by the great 
master, and he could well be excused from the drudgery 
of teaching. 

During the 20 years of his residence at Munich, Lie- 
big has been like a husbandman gathering in the harvest 
of the crops that many years of careful tilling had 
brought to perfection. ‘The seeds of invention and dis- 
covery sown broadcast over the world by this investi- 
gator had taken root, and the harvest was greater than 
any man could have foreseen. Instead of gathering all 
this store into his own garners to enrich himself, his chief 
anxiety has been to make the wotld share in the bene- 
fits, and the last years of his life have been devoted to 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, by the introduc- 
tion of cheap food, or by a dissemination of correct sci- 
entific information on the common affairs of life. Liebig 
combined the rare talent of original research, with that 
of an eloquent and fluent writer. 

He was one of the most felicitous authors in Germany. 
His celebrated “Letters on Chemistry ” have never been 
excelled in any language, and even in translations they 
gained access to many nations, and are everywhere a 
household word. In the Catalogue of Scientific Papers 
compiled and published by the Royal Society of London, 
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the mere list of Liebig’s contributions to Science 
covers nearly eleven large quarto pages of print, and 
embraces 317 titles. His first paper was on “A Peculiar 
Green Color ;” his last had reference to fermentation, or 
the formation of muscular tissue. 

During the last few years Liebig’s health has been far 
from good. He broke one of his legs a few years since, 
and the bone was never well knit, so that he was obliged 
to use a cane while walking, and the difficulty of getting 
about prevented him from taking enough exercise to 
maintain a good physical condition. As he had formerly 
been a man of active habit this confinement wore upon 
him, and proved exceedingly irksome, and it seriously 
interfered with laboratory work. ‘The most intimate 
friend and constant correspondent of Liebig in Ger- 
many was Professor Woehler, of Goettingen, who, al- 
though several years his senior, still survives him. ‘Those 
who know Woehler well often say that he is a more pro- 
foundly scientific man than Liebig, but he is less known 
to popular fame, and it would be invidious now to insti- 
tute any comparison. 

Among the distinguished pupils of Liebig in the 
United States may be mentioned Professor Whitney, 
Professor Gibbs, and Professor Horsford of Harvard, - 
Professor Johnson and Professor Brewer of Yale, and 
Professor Rood of Columbia. . 

No scientific man has bequeathed a greater legacy of 
benefits conferred, of work accomplished, of obstacles 
overcome, of more cheering encouragement, of a purer 
life, and of a more sincere love for his fellow man than 
Liebig. He lived for mankind, and has left behind him 
a record that shall endure as long as the world stands. 

—Pror. C, A. Joy in Cap and Gown. 





THE PLANET JUPITER 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A, (CAMBRIDGE), 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society. 


The planet Jupiter, which is now the chief luminary 
of the night, holds a very distinguished position in the 
solar system. ‘The planetary scheme is so commonly 
depicted as a system of concentric circles, in which, so 
far as appearances are concerned, no planet bears 
special sway, that many are surprised when they learn 
that Jupiter is larger and more massive than all the 
other planets together. Saturn may be called a brother 
giant when he is compared with the rest of the planets; 
but considering Jupiter and Saturn apart from the rest, 
and comparing them with each other, Saturn appears as 
a dwarf. Jupiter has nearly twice the volume of Saturn, 
and more than three times his mass. 

But it is when we pass to the other members of the 
solar family that we see how unequal the planets are in 
bulk. For Saturn surpasses the next in order—distant 
Neptune—more than six times in volume, and nearly 
six times in mass ; Uranus he surpasses nine times in 
volume, and seven times in mass ; and as for the other 
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planets—this earth on which we live, the brilliant Venus, 
ruddy Mars, and sparkling Mercury—when we take 
them all together, we find they are exceeded more than 
thirty-five fold in volume, and more than six fold in mass, 
by Uranus, the least of the four major planets. 

Considering the mass of the different planets as the 

element which mainly determines their importance, Ju- 
piter stands thus in advance of all the rest. Taking the 
earth’s mass as unity, the four minor planets together 
have a mass just exceeding 2 ; Saturn’s mass is go, Nep- 
tune’s 17, that of Uranus 13 ; so that, in all, these seven 
planets have a mass represented by the number 122. 
Now the mass of Jupiter is 303, or very nearly 2'¢ 
times as great as that of all the other planets taken to- 
gether. Such is the mass of the mighty giant now 
shining so conspicuously in the southern skies during 
the mid-hours of the night. And when we speak of 
mass we speak in reality of might. The power of the 
giant Jupiter depends, not on his bulk, but on the quan- 
tity of matter he contains. Many a comet has occupied 
a far larger space than Jupiter, yet the largest comet 
would be utterly powerless beside the planet. In what- 
ever way it comes to pass, the attractive energy of each 
body in the universe depends on the quantity of matter 
contained in it. In this respect, therefore, Jupiter far 
outvies all his fellow-planets. What Homer makes Zeus 
say to the gods and goddeses on Olympus (Iliad vii, 
18-26) might be said by Jupiter to the other planets, if 
there were “speech and language ” among the planets, 
“and their voices were heard among them.” If they 
all pulled together at the chain of attraction—in other 
words, if they could be all “ in opposition ” together, he 
would, by his mighty influence, be able to exert an in- 
fluence surpassing in energy their combined action. 

There is another striking way of considering the 

superior bulk of Jupiter. The sun exceeds the earth 
1,250,000 times in volume, insomuch that the earth must 
be regarded as a mere atom in creation by comparison 
with the sun. Now the sun exceeds Jupiter enormously 
in volume, yet not so but that Jupiter’s volume is larger 
compared with the earth’s than is the sun’s compared 
with Jupiter’s. In fact, Jupiter is about 1,230 times 
larger than the earth, while the sun is but about 1,020 
times larger than Jupiter. 

All the physical features of Jupiter revealed by 
the telescope are inconsistent with the supposition that 
he is a world like the earth. The enormous distance 
from the sun at which he travels, shows that the sun sup- 
plies but a 25th part of the light and heat to Jupiter 
which we receive from him ; and we can only suppose 
the deficiency compensated by believing that the 
Jovian atmosphere is constituted very differently from 
our own. 

Yet, notwithstanding the small supply of light and 
heat actually received (let the atmosphere be constituted 
as it may), we see enormous cloud-belts formed and dis- 
sipated as if under the action of tremendous processes of 





disturbance. We find that these cloud-belts behave as 
though the sun had no part in their formation or digi. 
pation. They pass to the night-side of the planet and 
come back to the illuminated side unchanged in shape, 
Peculiarities of configuration have been observed to re. 
main either wholly unchanged, or undergoing a sys- 
tematic and continuous process of change for weeks to. 
gether. Wonderful changes of color have occurred 
which no solar agency seems competent to account for, 
The great equatorial belt, usually of a creamy white 
color, has lately glowed with a red light as though dense 
layers of cloud were illuminated by a red-hot mass be- 
neath ; and this peculiar appearance continued from 
1870, when it was first noticed, to within a few months 
of the present time. 

Although the planet Jupiter’s position with respect to 
the sun has throughout this period changed very slightly 
indeed, a region fat exceeding the whole surface of our 
earth has undergone this wonderful change of color. 

These and other circumstances, dealt with at length in 
my “Other Worlds,” and “Orbs around Us,” seem to 
me to accord ill with the conception that Jupiter is an 
inhabited world, or at any rate that forms of life resem- 
bling those with which we are familiar exist upon his 
surface. There is in his globe, so far we can judge, an 
activity resembling the activity prevailing in the solar 
orb, though, of course, far inferior in degree. All that 
we know of physical laws suggests that the main source 
of this activity is intense heat possessing the whole globe 
of the mighty planet. The fires which glow within his 
orb may be concealed from our ken by double and triple 
cloud-layers, though the recent change of color would 
render it doubtful whether this is always the case. Very 
little of his inherent light may reach us, though it must 
not be forgotten that, like his brother-giant Saturn, he 
shines much more brightly than a globe of equal size 
constituted like Mars or the moon. He may not be 
able to supply his satellites with any considerable 
amount of heat to supplement the small supply 
they receive from the sun, though when we re- 
member how large a portion of the sky seen 
from any satellite must be occupied by Jupiter’s orb 
when he is above the horizon, it seems highly proba- 
ble that if his globe is intensely heated the satellites are 
sensibly warmed by him. 

But whatever opinions we may now form on points 
such as these, respecting which real evidence is wanting, 
it seems as nearly demonstrated as such a matter can be, 
that Jupiter is not now a fit abode for living creatures 
such as we are acquainted with, while it is altogether 
probable that his globe (hidden beneath the cloud-layers 
we see) is the scene of processes more nearly resembling 
those which take place on the sun than any with which 


we are familiar on the earth. —Cassell’s Magazine. 











A PRUDENT clergyman, unwilling to accuse a citizen 
of lying, said he used the truth with penurious frugality. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


At the general meeting of the American Social 
Science Association held in Boston, the subject of the 
co-education of the sexes was introduced in a paper read 
by Colonel T. W. Higginson who earnestly advocated 
opening the doors of Harvard freely to young women. 
He insisted that the question of sex is out of place in 
the question of education. Prof. Agassiz followed, dis- 
senting from the argument of analogy presented by 
Col. Higginson that the sexes required the same physi- 
cal food, and therefore demanded the same mental nour- 
ishment. At the meeting of the Women’s Club, the fol- 
lowing week, he expressed the belief that boys and girls 
would be better educated if in separate institutions. He 
had worked all his life to have them together in our high- 
er educational institutions, as that is now the only way 
to obtain education for women, but he did not favor the 
plan. He did not think there were any moral evils 
growing out of it, but there were attractions in the pres- 
ence of the young ladies which does not stimulate in the 
direction for which he would go to the lecture room. 
Such were his views as more fully given at the Women’s 
Club. President Raymond of Vassar College followed 
Prof. Agassiz at the Social Science meeting, expressing 
the hope that the doors of Harvard would soon be 
thrown wide open to the daughters of the people as well 
as to the sons. President Eliot of Harvard College said 
that after visiting some thirty western colleges which 
admit girls, he had arrived at a conclusion diametrical- 
ly opposed to that of Colonel Higginson. He believed 
the tide was ebbing in this matter. Oberlin College had 
been the most successful of any, where both sexes were 
admitted, yet their experience was adverse to the plan. 
This college began with the same course for men and 
girls, but now they were obliged to have separate 
courses. Girls even took separate degrees from the 
men, and followed literary courses instead of classical. 
The testimony of figures corresponded with that of the 
teachers. The matron of the institution told the speak- 
er she would not wish her daughter to take an Oberlin 
College course. In most of the western colleges the 
lady pupils were residents of the towns where they were 
taught, and used the college as a sort of day-school, liv- 
ing at home with their parents. He believed that the 
minds of women were as different from those of men as 
were their bodies. The fact that the physique of Amer- 
ican women was to the last degree unsatisfactory was 
too well known to need argument. However this came 
about, it was true that women could not bear the mental 
stress which came from too hard study. Not only male 
but female physicians were agreed upon this point. 
The speaker would not be willing to take such a respon- 
sibility in reference to Harvard as to admit women, with 
his present convictions. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips followed, expressing surprise at 
hearing such ideas from a representative of Harvard 





College. That college was the property of the Com- 
monwealth, and should be open to all in the country 
who wish for education. If he had a daughter who 
wanted to enter Harvard and she was refused, he would 
carry it to the supreme court of the State, if he supposed 
there was an honest one in the State. Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Cheney, and Mrs. Livermore also took part in the dis- 
cussion. 





InDustRIAL ArT Epucation.—The third annual ex- 
hibition of drawings from the free evening industrial- 
drawing schools of the cities and large towns in Massa- 
chusetts and from the Boston public schools took place 
in Boston last week. The Worcester Mechanics Asso- 
ciation Drawing Class and the Lowell School of Practi- 
cal Design were also represented. The exhibition is 
reported to have been of remarkable interest. A new 
system of instruction has been pursued in the Boston 
public schools the last year with great success. The 
simplest elements of drawing are taught in the primary 
schools, and in each class a gradual advance being 
made, so that the pupil who begins* in the primary, 
graduates from the high school with a thorough art ed- 
ucation. In every class five subjects are taught. In 
the primary schools these are drawing from the flat 
copy, from the black-board, from dictation, and from 
original design. Dictation drawing cultivates the im- 
agination as nothing else can, and increases the pupil's 
perception and quickens the eye. Original design is 
studied in every class from the primary up. In the 
three lower classes of the grammar schools the five sub- 
jects are drawing from the flat copy, dictation, memory, 
black-board, and maps. In the three higher classes the 
subjects are drawing from memory, original design, and 
solid models. The fifth subject is geometrical drawing, 
but as compasses are required for this, and it was found 
that it would take $20,000 to supply the schools, it was 
thought best to postpone this study for ayear. In the pri- 
mary and grammar schools shaded drawing is forbidden. 
In the high,Latin,and normal schools the higher branches 
of drawing are taught, to tinting and color work and 
drawing from nature. The pupils in the three upper 
classes are allowed to spend half their time in drawing 
what they may select, the other half in systematic draw- 
ing. All the drawings in the exhibition are in the books 
of the pupils, and were not drawn for exhibition, but are 
the honest every-day work of the public schools. 





Pius the Ninth rises at six in the morning, alone and 
without aid from a chamberlain, in spite of his extreme 
old age. Having performed his meditation, he rings for 
his chamberlain, who watches in a room adjoining his, 
and proceeds to read his mass in the pontifical chapel, 
assisted by his Grand Almoner Mgr. de Merode, Arch- 
bishop of Mitylene, and his sacristan Mgr. Marinelle, 
Archbishop of Porphiry. A quarter of an hour later he 
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takes a light meal, receives Cardinal Antonelli, opens his 
letters, gives audiences. At half-past eleven or at mid- 
day his promenade begins. At two o’clock he dines, 
eating little and drinking Bordeaux wine, which the 
sisterhood of St. Joseph of Bordeaux sends him. He 
rests himself until about four on an extension chair. 
Then he receives the cardinals, the religious orders ; 
studies the matters submitted tohim. At seven the of- 
ficial receptions are opened until nine o’clock ; he goes 
to bed at half-past ten or eleven o’clock. He no longer 
leaves the Vatican ; this impressionable pontiff, who 
used to love the acclamations of the populace, wears 
mourning in his place. At Rome there are no lunger 
either religious fétes or pontifical. 

The Pope is said to be kind and tender, but a man of 
impressions. Rarely does he turn back from a first 
emotion ; men and things please him or displease him 
at first sight, and preserve in his eyes their agreeable 
or disagreeable physiognomy. ‘This spontaneity of re- 
solve, which proceeds from a great delicacy of the per- 
ceptive faculties, renders him a person moulded with 
difficulty. In truth, the great art of Cardinal Antonelli, 
by which he has preserved the favor of the sovereign 
through a long reign of twenty seven years, has been to 
discover his faintest thoughts and to conform himself to 
them. —Scribner’s for June. 


Tue Furure o£ NiaGara.—lIn conclusion, we may 
say a word regarding the proximate future of Niagara. 
At the rate of @xcavation assigned to it by Sir Charles 
Lyell, namely, a foot a year, five thousand years will 
carry the Horse shoe Fall far higher than Goat Island, 
As_ the gorge recedes, it will drain, as it has hitherto 
done, the banks right and left of it, thus leaving a 
nearly level terrace between Goat Island and the edge 
of the gorge. Higher up it will totally drain the Amer- 
ican branch of the river, the channel of which in due time 
will become cultivable land. The American Fall will 
then Le transformed into a dry precipice, forming a sim- 
ple continuation of the cliffy boundary of the Niagara. 
At the place occupied by the fall at this moment we shall 
have the gorge enclosing a right angle; a second whirl- 
pool being the consequence of this. ‘To those who visit 
Niagara five millenniums hence, I leave the verification 
of this prediction ; for my own part, I have a profound 
persuasion that it will prove literally true. 


—Prof. Tyndall, in Popular Science Monthly for June. 


THE Boston Yournal is informed that a noble gift has 
been made to Professor Agassiz, by his daughter, Mrs. 
Quincy Shaw, who contributes to the funds of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology the handsome sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars. The gift of this 
large amount comes most opportunely, and_ will 
do much towards carrying out the wishes of the 
professor. 
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New Haven, Jury, 1873. 


EDITORIAL. 

A novice dropping in upon a deaf and dumb 
audience is generally pretty well startled by a cer- 
tain want of propriety in their behavior. All 
through the lecture to which they are listening, 
they hem, they haw, they shuffle, and scrape and 
stamp, and grossly cough, all unrebuked. The poor 
fellows do not hear their own din; they sin most 
unwittingly and excusably against good manners. 
Considering the circumstances, there is really noth- 
ing extraordinary about it. But it is extraordinary 
and well nigh unbearable, that the halls of public 
assembly and the parlors of private life- should not 
unfrequently be the scenes of similar annoyances 
from men and women possessed of the full comple- 
ment of bodily senses. We have often suffered 
from the proximity of persons, otherwise pleasant 
companions, who have made themselves conspicu- 
ously disagreeable by the incessant repetition of 
some noisy or unpleasing habit. One acquaintance 
in particular, and a very much respected one, too, 
is really insufferable in public assemblies, from one 
life-long peculiarity. We should at once be adver- 
tized of his presence in the most crowded assem- 
bly, by the ponderous “ hems,” which are harrow- 
ing indeed. It is rarely that this matter is men- 
tioned in print ; but we find the following in Appie- 
ton’s Fournal: 











“*Mr. Thing-a-mee is a very good sort of a man’ said 
a lady to us one day, ‘but how any one could have mar- 
ried a man who makes that dreadful sort of snort peri- 
odically, I can’t imagine.’ We sympathized. Who has 
not suffered from such annoyances? It is all very well 
to say, ‘oh, you should not mind them ;’ you might as 
well tell a man he should’nt mind the tooth-ache. * * 
In one of the London clubs they remonstrate with these 
pests of society who sniff, and snort, and scroop. The 
secretary wrote to a member popularly known as ‘The 
Grampus,’ from an insufferable habit of puffing and 
blowing: ‘Sir, I am desired by the commitiee to call 
your attention to a personal habit which has been the 
cause of much complaint, etc.’ This is quite right. 
Why are Captain Hawkshaw, Colonel Scroop, and old 
Mr. Snuffer, to annoy five hundred other people with 
impunity.” 

Our business with this matter is plain; such 
habits are formed in early life. Teachers must be 
wary and nip them all in the very earliest bud. If 
the teachers of to-day will only weed out from their 
scholars peremptorily the first inclination towards 
snuffing, hemming, hawing, blowing, head-scratch- 
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ing, and the whole crowd of similar nuisances, the 
fo] 


next generation will have occasion to rise up and 
call them blessed. 








One of the most reliable papers that has been 
issued on School Instruction in Natural Science, 
may be found in the June number of the National 
Teacher, (Ohio.) It is by Prof. Andrews, on Geol- 
ogy in Public Schools. The writer develops in a 
fine tone of thought its usefulness as a study, both 
as securing valuable information, and as disciplin- 
ing the mind. Eminently wise suggestions are 
made in the article as to the proper method of 
teaching the subject. We may specify one that 
meets with our approval: ‘“ Geography is best 
taught at home, and working outwardly from that 
as acenter ; so with Geology.” Also in speaking 
of the propriety of giving special attention and 
prominence to home formations, he says: “ Other 
formations should not be ignored, by any means, 
but should be treated with far less fullness.” This 
is good, square common sense ; contrast it now with 
the narrow advice given by the ational Normal in 
a paper which it is now widely circulating as one 
prepared with special care. The Normal in speak- 
ing of a certain very common and important mate- 
rial in geological formation, says: “If the neigh- 
borhood does not furnish the material, we doubt the 
necessity of teaching the subject. So with fossils 
and stratified rocks. If the teachers live on a prai- 
rie, the prairies should be studied—not foreign fos- 
sils. If the teachers live on the Old Silurian, then 
the Old Silurian should be studied, not the Ter- 
tiary.” There is a wide difference between these 
two positions—and it is just such a difference as 
would tend to produce, in the first case, a mind of 
good powers of geological observation combined 
with a generous breadth of geological information, 
which would enable him to be at home among the 
rocks of any country he might visit ; in the second 
case, a mind so lamentably narrow in its observa- 
tion and reach, that its geology is scarcely worthy 
of the name. Such a one never can enjoy the 
pleasure of reading the rocky pages of nature as 
he drives by them in the cars far away from home. 
The first often may do this to his pleasure and to 
his profit. Nor will he be a geological dunce were 
he to stand some day in the London Geological 
Museum, or that of the Smithsonian Institute ; we 
fear that the one trained on the last system, would. 
; Carry on this plan of purely local instruction to 
its perfectly legitimate extent, and you justify com- 
pletely the education of the city lad, who is all 





primed on the subjects of theaters and bulls and 
bears, but who makes himself a laughing stock in 
the country because he thinks milk is pumped from 
wells. 

We believe that the true principle is to make a 
fair study of foreign as well as native formations 
and specimens, both for their own sake, and for the 
light they throw on our own experiences. We re- 
member to have had our studies in Comparative 
Anatomy exceedingly brightened up by the exhibi- 
tion of the jaws of such foreign animals as the Ba- 
byroosa Hog ; a choice foreign collection is of great 
practical use therefore in every school cabinet. 








IN its recent utterances on scientific instruction, 
the National Normal says: “ We have heard of nu- 
merous institutes in which Botany was taught by 
keeping pupils the whole time upon the technical 
terms descriptive of forms and properties of /eaves— 
terms which no naturalist pretends to be able to re- 
cite upon ; terms which are as innumerable as the 
varieties of nature ; terms which can be best, and 
should be only learned in connection with the ac- 
tual analysis of plants; terms for the meaning of 
many of which the botanist of years of experience 
will, without hesitation, refer to the glossary.” 

The position is then taken that the study of 
Botany should commence with placing a flower in 
the hands of each pupil and a book containing an 
analysis. The analysis should be begun at once, 
and-all. the technical terms should be learned from 
a glossary or through the glossary from the text- 
book. This course should be continued by practice 
in the woods, which will complete the process. The 
editor then remarks (very truly), “They will have 
learned not Botany—but how to study plants.” 

It is a curiosity in Literature to find this editor 
setting out to show how to teach Botany, as he ex- 
presses it at the beginning of the paragraph, and 
when his process is unfolded to remark that he has 
not taught Botany but something else! But more 
of that anon. 

The remarks on the study of leaves call for ap- 
proval or disapproval, very much as the quite sweep- 
ing and somewhat uncertain words may be taken. 
We have always considered the leaf the most compli- 
cated part of plant structure. It is the most highly 
organized part of the plant, and of infinite variety 
of development. We have therefore been sur- 
prised that Miss Youmans should have chosen it as 
the theme of the first lessons in Botany for chil- 
dren. We believe that teachers should be very ju- 
dicious in limiting their instructions to the fewest 
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terms rm ‘wh a dene understanding of the 
general subject—only enough to allow of use of the 
analytical keys. But our leading text-books have al- 
ready done this simplifying; Gray’s “ School and 
Field Book,” for instance, is a model for conciseness. 
After much use of it in classes with special reference 
to pruning out every redundant technicality, we 
have scarcely found a word to cut out. Plants can 
not be properly mastered till the few texts there 
given are properly learned. No teacher who uses 
it then, or any similar work, should be free from 
this accusation ; and most teachers do use these im- 
proved books. If these terms are the ones which 
are represented as impossible of acquisition, to even 
the experienced botanist (and that is the fair infer- 
ence), then the writer must have a feeble race of 
botanists around him. Here our ordinary classes 
will rapidly gain a command of all the terms of 
Gray or Wood, and will not trouble themselves 
about the glossary. As to the analysis method of 
study, there is certainly room for an honest differ- 
ence of opinion ; as we view it, it is decidedly the 
wiser way, and every bit as “ objective” in the end 
to make special study of the various parts of a plant 
first, learning all about their morphology and the 
various technical terms in their proper place ; thus 
the root, the stem, the leaf, will come in for sepa- 
rate study. Objects will be constantly presented 
to the classes in the school-room, and their search 
out-doors stimulated and helped. Then the com- 
plete analysis will come in naturally and successfully; 
whereas, the commencing with analysis and the scat- 
tered examination of all parts at once, and of mingled 
terms, must produce an undesirable confusion. 
Moreover, by the first process alone can a pupil 
learn the finest, highest ideas that Botany can 
teach—the grand primary forms of each part, and 
the mutual relations of these modified and devel- 





oped forms—“the study of plants,” simply to find 
the name of plants, is the lower use of this branch ; 

the study of Botany, of the grand principles of| 
plant architecture, is the more ennobling and wor- | 
thy study, and it includes the other. | 





Mr. E. D. en AKESLEE, A.M., of Potsdam, N. Y., 
gives us a remarkable paper in the V. Y. State Ed- 
ucational Fourual for June, entitled, “Why not| 
banish Algebra from the Common Schools ?” It is 
a very able paper, temperately but strongly worded, 
and advocating the peremptory banishment of this 
study from our common schools. The chief rea- 
sons given are that it consumes an unjust share of 
time, it is of no help in any ordinary business of 











life, it does not add to a person’s general intellj- 
gence, its disciplining effect is not the highest, nor 
a necessary one—(this charge is here made not 
against Algebra alone, but against all mathematical 
studies) ;—also the little meaning in its formule is 
not grasped by the pupil. 

Some of these arguments are cogent ; others are 
no less readily to be granted. We are not writing, 
even on so high authority as Sir William Hamilton, 
to depreciate the high discipline acquired in math- 
ematical studies. We believe the error has been in 
ascribing to it the wrong &zxd of discipline, and in 
carrying it too far. The last objection also is not 
as powerful as it may appear. Pupils in Algebra 
doubtless fail often to read the full meaning of 
these formulas; so in committing poems and 
speeches and hymns and Bible verses, they come 
equally short of the hidden treasure. But the for- 
mulas are in their memory, and in later years they 
often return back with meaning. 

We look back with pleasure to the algebraic stud- 
ies of our school course ; we always delighted in 
leading the never wearied x, y, and z, through the 
mazy dances, their changing of partners, etc.,and on 
bringing them out all right at last, to rest awhile till 
the next dance should begin. We feel also that they 
confer a positive benefit not allowed by Mr. Blakes- 
lee, in giving clearer conceptions of the relations of 
numbers than Arithmetic gives. Yet we are in- 
clined to give the more practical studies of Natu- 
ral Science a more prominent place in every-day in- 
struction. We would rather our boy would fail to 
know the square root of x’+ 2xy +- y?, than to fail 
to know how to use the helps just at hand to extin- 
guish his flaming sister. Let us have more discus- 
sion of the question. 





Our State Normal School at : Mew Britain has 
just closed one of the most prosperous years of its 
‘existence. The whole number of different pupils 
in attendance during the twelvemonth was 144. 
The new plan, for Connecticut, of graduating two 
classes each year has proved a success. The 

graduating class of last January numbered eleven, 
_and that of last month, twenty-four, giving us for 


‘the school-year of 1872 and 1873, a total of thirty- 


five graduates, against twenty-six for the preceding 
year. In September, 1860, after two years of sus- 
pended animation, this institution was reopened, but 
it began to breathe again with labored heavings, and 
under a heavy fog-bank of popular prejudice. The 
mists, however, are now fast disappearing, and the 
public no longer refuses to smile on the school. 
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‘ANNALS OF F,DUCATION, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, NEW BRITAIN. 


GRADUATION OF SECOND CLASS OF 1873. 


The closing scenes of the spring and summer 
"term commenced by a pleasant entertainment given 
at the Normal School on Thursday evening, June 
26th. It was somewhat of an innovation, and a 
very good one. Those members of the graduating 
class who, by reason of the limitations of gradu- 
ation day, could not then come on the stage, took 
a sweet revenge by doing their best to interest the 
public in an impromptu way on this evening. Of 
course there was less formality about the proceed- 
ings than could be allowed in the ceremonies at the 
church on Friday. Normal hall was finely decorated 
with evergreens in honor of the retiring class, a 
labor of love on the part of the three lower classes. 
It was crowded to overflowing at half-past seven, 
when the seniors marched in and took their seats 
in front of the audience, presenting a fine appear- 
ance which was much complimented. The prog- 
ramme was as follows : 

1. Chorus by the School. 

2. “ Just Beyond,” by Miss Julia E. Killam, of East 
Woodstock. This opening piece produced a very 
favorable impression. Ina pleasant way it incul- 
cated the importance of always aiming high— 
higher even than we may hope to hit. In ease and 
clearness of delivery Miss Killam was markedly 
successful. 

3. “Vacuums,” by Thomas D. Bristol, Harwin- 
ton. An essay, prepared with much care, and 
evincing considerable scientific knowledge. It 
ended with the pointed moral, that of all the 
vacuums which Nature abhors the worst is one ina 
human head. 

4. “ Weapons,” by Miss Eunice C. Miller, of 
Middlefield. This treated discursively of various 
ancient and modern implements. 

5. “Cloaks,” by Miss Addie E. Sperry, of Bolton. 
There was much to praise in both matter and 
manner, Such cloaks as Tweed, Sweeny, Hall, and 
the “ Credit Mobilier” wear, and many other kinds 
Were skillfully shown up. 

6. “Aimless Lives,” by Miss Dellaphine A. 
Holbrook, of Durham Center. Earnest and well- 
adapted for the occasion. 

7. “Chronicle of the Class,” by John D. Avery, of 
Groton. This is a new feature in the Normal 





School, and it was skilfully introduced. The 
chronicles were received with much applause. 

8. “ From the Known to the Unknown,” by Miss 
Hattie E. Park, of East Lyme. An essay marked 
by uncommon earnestness and thoughtfulness. 

g. “ Absenteeism,” by Miss L. Jennie Carr, of 
Collinsville, treated ably of this evil over which all 
teachers are groaning. 

10. “Texts and Sermons,” by Miss Minnie E. 
Pease, of New Britain, plead for a high tone of 
spiritual culture. It was rich in spiritual thought, 
and clearly and tenderly spoken. 

11. Singing by the School. 

12. “ The Prophecies of the Class,” by M. Ella 
Daniels, of Meriden. Another new feature, very 
difficult of execution, but very humorously devised 
by Miss Daniels, and full of good-natured hits 
which kept the audience throughout in a lively 
state of mind. 

13. “ Work,” by Miss Hattie E. Stone, of New 
Britain, depicted the responsible duties of the 
teacher. 

14. “Look Within,” by Miss Kilmeny Barnes, 
of Middletown, produced a good impression, but 
was unduly lengthy. 

15. “On the Heights,” by Miss Josephine Man- 
ning, of New Haven, dealt skillfully, occasionally 
with a fine vein of irony, with the woman question. 
It plead for the right of woman to be fully wel- 
comed to the common fields of human labor. 

16. A Collogquy—Examining Teachers, by Miss 
Gazelle M. Rulofson, of New Britain. This humor- 
ous dialogue did great credit to its authoress, and 
to all who took part in its rendering. While all 
acted their parts very well, special mention must 
be made of the skill of Mr. Frank Johnson person- 
ating a chairman, and of Mr. N. E. Pierce as the 
honest blunderhead, “ Pat.” 

This concluded the entertainment of the evening. 

On the morning of graduation day, Friday, June 
27th, the regular examination was held at Normal 
Hall. Classes were exercised in the order here 
given: In the study of botany, by W. B. Dwight; 
in geometry, by Miss Ella J. Gibbs; in psychol- 
ogy, by Principal Carleton; in object teaching, by 
Miss Emma M. Goldthwaite; gymnastic drill, by 
W. B. Dwight; in free hand drawing, by Miss 
Celestia D. Browning; and in history and map 
drawing, by Miss Celeste E. Bush. These exam- 
inations passed off as usual successfully, and were 
listened to by an unusually full audience. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the South Church 
was quickly filled to the full by as fine a gathering 
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as New England can furnish of its size. The 
weather was all that could be desired for excellence. 
Among the distinguished visitors present were His 
Excellency, Gov. Ingersoll, His Honor Lient.-Gov. 
Sill, Judge Elisha Carpenter, and Hon. William H. 
Potter of the State Board of Education, Hon. John 


W. Stoughton, chairman of the Senate Committee | 


on Education, Secretary B. G. Northrop, Hon. 
George M. Landers, of the Senate, Rev. James T. 
Matthews, of Chicago, Ill, and Rev. Dr. Griggs, 
of Bristol. 

The opening prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Griggs. 

The prayer was followed by a chorus, finely ren- 
dered by the choir of the church, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. J. G. Barnett, and by the school. 
Essays were en read in the following order: 

“ Culture and Common Life,” by Mr. Thomas E., 
Hazel, Forrestville. This was by many considered 
both in substance and in its manly delivery, as one 
of the ablest productions of the day. It repudiated 
the mistaken ideas of culture which held it to be 
only the prerogative of a favored aristocracy. On 
the other hand culture was shown to be the privi- 
lege and duty of every man, and the great work of 
the Common School. 

“ Wasted Breath,” by Miss Eva I. Rogers, North 
Lyme. From the common mistake of speakers in 
using or spending a great volume of breath to no 
purpose, a skilful transition was made to the vast 
waste of human breath in the frivolities of life. 
“ Breath is one of the noble gifts of God and should 
be used only as a messenger of good and a harbin- 
ger of joy.” 

“In Quest,” by Miss Frances E. Terrell, Nor- 
walk. Showed in earnest and interesting words 
what the soul should, but too often does not, seek. 

“Foundations,” by Mr. John Rossiter, North 
Guilford. Mr. Rossiter improved a late Middle- 
town calamity in pointing out to teachers the neces- 
sity of looking well to the foundations of their attain- 
ments. A sensible essay delivered in a manly way. 

“ Chords,” by Miss Julia A. Stevens, New Brit- 
fin. This graceful essay, delivered with a charm- 
ing clearness, self-command, and simplicity, took a 
strong hold upon the audience. The various ways 
in which the great but delicate harp of the human 
heart responds to the varying touches of the human 
hand were illustrated in words deftly intertwined 
and spoken with grace. 

A responsive chorus was now sung in grand full 
tones by the graduates, choir, and school. It was 


composed for the occasion ; words by Miss M. Ella 
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Daniels, of the graduating class, and the music by 
Dr. J. G. Barnett. 

“ The Polaris,” by Mr. Frank Johnson, Westfield, 
Mass., was listened to with a hush that showed that 
the theme was well chosen and well treated. 

“ Ante-Meridian,” by Miss M. Emma Peck, Bris- 
tol, urged the wisdow of remembering the im- 


portance of the days preceding the meridian of life, . 


“In our youth and vigor we should do noble things, 
not dream them all day long.” The essay was writ- 
ten well and read well. 

“Nepotis:n,” by Noble E. Pierce, Bristol, set 
forth the ghostly terrors that lately surrounded this 
recondite word as it was brought forth to point the 
shaft of politicians. The crime of Nepotism was 
set forth as offensive and inexcusable. This was an 
able effort. 

“The Sudden Blow,” by Mrs. Sarah A. Buck, 
Scotland, treated of sudden death and sudden dis- 
grace, and contained valuable suggestions. In ma- 
turity of treatment and of dealing it surpassed all 
the other efforts of the class, and was received with 
close attention by the hearers. 

“Fervent in Spirit,” with the Valedictories, by 
Miss Ludella L. Peck, Bristol. A well wrought and 
well rendered essay, full of vigorous healthy 
thought. Miss Peck has made the best use of her 
training in elocution, and every word uttered told 
upon her audience. The valedictories were deliv- 
ered with great effect, and with an emotion all but 
too deep for this trying occasion of ceremonious 
parting. 

The diplomas were then distributed by Governor 
Ingersoll, accompanied by the following choice ad- 
dress : 


“TI esteem it a great privilege with which I am hon- 
ored, that of presenting you with your diplomas. You 
have just been gracefully told that it is the first time 
since my inauguration as Governor that I have partici- 
pated in an occasion of this sort. The routine of my 
professional life has been such that I have seldom wit- 
nessed exercises of this class. I have been greatly 
pleased with the exercises this afternoon. If I could 
call all the people of our honored State and show them 
the great number who will enter their service, I would 
be much pleased. For you are the servants of the State 
and will be. The State of Connecticut could do with- 
out a Governor, for some other provision could be made, 
but it could not get along without teachers. Education 
you know is the corner stone of our State and of our 
Constitution. The Constitution under which we live 
has an article on education, which contains but two 
clauses—one confirms the charter of the great univer- 
sity of New Haven, and the other secures inviolability 
to the spirit of our common schools. Yesterday I par- 
ticipated in the exercises of my Alma Mater in New 
Haven. This is a fitting accompaniment to that occa- 
sion. I will engrave on my memory with yesterday’s 
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participation these exercises of to-day. Our common 
schools are grateful to you, our people, especially, that 
so many of you who are to enter their service are 
women. Woman is the natural educator of the young. 
No man, how high soever he may climb the paths of sci- 
ence, will ever be able to teach the young as women can. 
You are fitted for the service of our State. I compli- 
ment you on the result, and I wish that the joyful sur- 
roundings of this occasion, this beautiful church, the 
harmonies of the hour, the bright scenes that lie before 
you, may be a fitting presage of the life which you will 


lead.” 


After the presenting of the diplomas by the 
Governor, the parting ode, by Miss Julia A. 
Stevens, was sung. 

Lieutenant-Governor Sill was next introduced. 
After some rather unreportable humorous remarks, 
he said: “In former days I took but little interest 
in our schools, but now that my own children are 
growing up around me so that I feel like a patri- 
arch among them, I look upon the common schools 
as our brightest hope. These young gentlemen 
and young ladies have my highest sympathy ; they 
are entitled to the warmest thanks of every well- 
wisher of the State. As the Governor has said, it 
makes little difference who governs if the founda- 
tions have been well laid in the instruction of the 
youth. I used to think that missionaries were our 
great examples of heroes, but I now think that 
teachers are the noblest examples of heroism. 

I find in society very few qualified by nature to 
be teachers. Poets are born, and teachers are 
born, not made. Not that they cannot acquire 
much in a school like this. But the gift of teach- 
ing is innate. I wish these young ladies and young 
gentlemen all the joy that they may find in their 
profession. Yet it is not strewn with flowers, but 
with thorns. But I see that the profession is 
growing. When I was a boy it was taken up only 
by boys, and for a simple subsistence. No profes- 
sion is all flowers. Many places are not disposed 
to give to female teachers the. salaries that their 
services demand. But if you are resolved to adopt 
this profession, bear in mind that the world is 
growing more intellectual, more liberal, and salaries 
are becoming better. Next to parents no position 
is occupied that is of more importance than that of 
the teacher, 

I never had occasion to visit this school before ; 
but I say without any intention whatever of flattery, 
that the essays of this graduating class would have 
done the platform of Yale College honor. It has 
given me infinite satisfaction to find that you have 
that gift so simple and so necessary for our Com- 
mon Schools. A great orator may speak words 





burning and strong, but if he is not understood it 
is of little use. You have this power, and would 
do credit to any college in the land.” 

Col. J. Stoddard Johnston, of Frankfort, Ky., was 
now called upon by the Governor, and responded 
in words of much feeling, to which we can do little 
justice in our condensed report. He said, “ I know 
not how to express my thanks for your distin- 
guished kindness in introducing me to this audi- 
ence. I feel that I owe it mainly to the fact of my 
coming from the distant State of Kentucky, where 
citizens of New Britain are rarely seen. Twenty 
years ago I had the honor to graduate at Yale 
College, and have returned this week to meet my 
class—an occasion of great interest, and supple- 
mentary to it is the pleasure of this day. I have 
long taken great interest in the subject of common 
school education. I desire to improve my acquaint- 
ance with the system in other States that I may be 
able to engraft improvement upon our own system. 
In Kentucky, though a long way to the west, we 
are not altogether in regions of barbarism. For 
example, we have in Kentucky a system of Com- 
mon School education similar to that in Massa- 
chussetts and Connecticut—a school fund set apart 
by the Constitution, inviolate as in your State— 
an annual tax exceeding $1,000,000, distributed to 
the schools of the State. I am not prepared to 
give more than general statements, but we have a 
comprehensive system well organized, and only 
waiting for its best results for a larger intelligence 
among the people. Yet I have always felt that 
there was something lacking in the absence of 
Normal Schools. I am therefore rejoiced that 
I have to-day witnessed the successful work- 
ing of the Connecticut Normal School. It has 
always struck me that the educators of the 
country in neglecting Normal Schools, have begun 
at the wrong end. Instead of being the last, these 
should have been the very first institutions to have 
organized and kept in successful working. Noth- 
ing can be more fallacious than to suppose that the 
common school system can be successfully carried 
on, left to the chance selection of teachers. Itisa 
homogeneous system, and all parts must work har- 
moniously to ensure success. With the Normal 
School to furnish teachers, I can see how the Edu- 
cational Board can carry out a successful system. 
I can see it looming up in the future with the pri- 
mary school as its basis. I can see how our univer- 
sities in the future shall cap the climax,—when 
Yale College shall be able to afford the advantages 
by its instructions to the graduates of the high 
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schools of New Haven and of other cities—when 
free education ¢here will be the crowning success of 
the friends of education in the United States. 

I congratulate the State of Connecticut and the 
conductors of this school on what we have wit- 
nessed to-day in proficiency and culture. I could 
not help wishing that if Connecticut has not need 
of this graduating class, they might emigrate to my 
own state. I rejoice that the time is past when Ken- 
tucky could not come to Conneeticut and fall among 
friends ; and so you can come to Kentucky in as- 


surance of cordial welcome, whether coming on busi- | 
| The salaries of the principals of the Grammar 


ness or as instructors.” 
Hon. John S. Stoughton was the next speaker ; | 





enslatant, pn hee filled the place, desing: 4 the 
summer, from which Miss Mary A. Page retired at 
the close of last term. 

Woolsey. — Emma C. Woodward and Hetty 
Bradley. 

No appointments are yet made to fill the vacan- 
cies in the High School. Miss Sarah E. Tucker, 
from the Worthington Street School, Springfield, 
Mass., is appointed as first assistant, No. 12, 
Skinner School; salary, $700. Most of the other 
vacancies are filled by promotions and appoint- 
ments from the training schools. 


| Schools were increased from $2,200 to $2,500. A 


he said, “ Lest you may anticipate weariness, det | general 3 increase of the female teachers was made, 


me say that the only man I ever knew who can 
make a shorter speech than myself, is he who pre- 
sides over this national government. 


These grad- | 
uates will have it for their chiefduty to lay the foun- | 


varying from $50 to $200 each. 


NORTH STONINGTON. — Miss Emily L. 
Kimberly, a graduate of the State Normal School 


dations of that which we need to stay the tide of|at New Britain, Conn., is teaching the summer 


the corruption which we fear. It is to have planted | 
in their own hearts, and in the hearts of their pu-| 
pils, the Fear of God.” 


followed with an able and telling speech. 
pertinent to matters of great educational interest | 
that we propose to give it in full in our next issue. 
The exercises were closed by the benediction, | 
pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Hine, of Higganum. 


It is so| 


term of the public school in the village of Milltown. 
'Thus far she has been very successful, and has 


| prov ed herself to be an active and efficient teacher. 
Rev. James T. Matthews, of Chicago, IIl., then | 


—— 


N. Y. CITY¥—The Normal School—The series 
of competitive examinations of the scholars of the 


New York Normal College, for various prizes and 


‘medals, began in the morning of June 2oth, in the 


‘College building, at Lafayette-place and Fourth-st. 


In the evening the usual reception was held at;The open contest was for the “ Barton prize” for 


Normal Hall. 
present. 
The graduating class has impressed its teachers | 


Many alumni and alumne being | 
| . . im 
young ladies entered in competition. 


oratory, consisting of $500 in gold, for which ten 
The pro- 
gramme of subjects and speakers was as follows: 


and the spectators on this occasion, as being one of | ‘‘Gone with a Handsomer Man,” Miss Carra Nina 


unusual common sense and of very great promise 
in respect to future usefulness. 





ig The Driver,” Miss Helen A. Stein ; 
'Aram’s Dream,” Miss Helen M. Oberndorfer ; “ Af- 


Crane ; “ The Polish Boy,” Miss Anna E. Stewart ; 
“ Eugene 


NEW HAVEN.—The annual election of teach- | ter the Battle,” Miss Eugenia J. Bowne ; “The Ro- 


ers took place near the close of the last month, and | 


/man Soldier,” Miss Lillie B. Wood ; “The Swine- 


resulted, substantially, in the reappointment of | herd,” Miss Ada L. Courtier ; “ Scene from Henry 


those employed during the past year. <A few) 
resignations were sent in to the Board of Educa- 
tion, of which are the following : 

High School—Katie Hume, connected with the | 
school during the past five years; Kate Niles, | 
one year, 

Webster School—Elizabeth M. Leonard, six years 
first assistant, No. 12. 

Eaton—Minnie G. Waitt, No. 11, hone years. 

Dwight—Amanda H. Tinkham, No. 8. 





'the Pane,” Miss Minnie G. Hayes. 


IV.,” Miss Minnie Ferro; “Young Lochinvar,’ 
Miss Grace M. Oberndorfer ; “The Face Against 
The judges 
were the Hon. Charles O’Connor, the Hon. Hooper 
C. Van Vorst, and Prof. D. B. Scott. Their decis- 
ions will be announced next Monday. At noon the 
‘competition for the “ Kelly medals,” given for the 


best methods of teaching, began in the training 
| School of the College at No. 17 St. Mark’s-place. 
From | Six young ladies, Miss Mary E. Wright, Miss Clara 


this school, No. 10, Maggie Baird is promoted to} V. Boole, Miss Alice Genstadt, Miss Carrie L. 


fill the vacancy, No. 12, Webster. 
Skinner—Hattie B. Richardson, No. 


Moore, and Miss Urlaville A. Gilbert, contested 


12, first! this prize. A class of young boys and girls was 
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civen, in turn, to these ladies, and each instructed 
5 


them according to her own method in some pri- 
mary branch, as arithmetic, geography, spelling, &c. 
The judges were B. D. L. Southerland, N. A. Calk- 
ins, and Miss Susan Wright. Their decision we 
have not yet learned ; neither can we now announce 
who won the “ Alumnz gold medals” for physics, 
and the “Ottendorfer gold and silver medals” for 


German. 


ROCK VILLE.—The High School in this place 
closed June 20th. In the afternoon there was an 
exercise in singing, in which the lower grades of 
the school united, under the direction of Mr, Em- 
erson, of Hartford, who has had charge of this de- 
partment. The exercises would have gone far to 
convince the skeptical that music should have a 
place in our schools. In the evening, the students 
of the High School gave an exhibition in White’s 
Opera House, which was by all pronounced a great 
success. The programme was made up of songs, 
orations by the graduating class, a selection in dia- 
logue from David Copperfield, a fine series of tab- 
leaux from “ Mistletoe Bough,” and a farce, in which 
the actors evinced considerable dramatic skill. 
Over all expenses, $47 were cleared for the use of 
the school. 

Mr. Randall Spaulding, principal of the school, 
has resigned, and will sail, July 12th, ex route for 
Vienna, passing through Ireland, Scotland, England, 
Holland, and South Germany. Thence he will 
proceed to Leipsic, and will, at the opening of the | 
first Semester, take residence in some university 
town and attend lectures. He intends to fit him- 
self still further for the work of teaching, and will | 
take occasion to visit German schools. 


| 





OUR COLLEGES. | 


YALE Cottece (New Haven, Conn.—The speaking | 
for the De Forest Medal came off on Friday after- 
noon, June 13, in the College Chapel. The attend- 
ance, especially that of the fair sex, was hardly as large 


as is usual on such occasions. 
order of speakers : 

1. The Greek and Gothic Architectures. By Wm.) 
Beebe, Warsaw, N. Y, | 

2. The Inquisition in Spanish History. By Samuel 
Oscar Prentice, Preston City. 

3. The Greek and Gothic Architectures. By Algernon 
Thomas Bristow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4. The Greek and Gothic Architectures. 
bert McKenzie Denslow, New Canaan. 

5. Thomas Carlyle. By James Hayward, Hannibal, 
Maine. 

6. George Eliot. 
Groton, Mass, 


The following was the 


By Her- 


By Frank Bigelow ‘Tarbell, West 





Of the merit of the different orations in so close a 
contest, it is difficult to speak. Beebe’s production was 
elegant, but not thoroughly committed, and it showed 
hardly as much study of the subject as did those of the 
other two who spoke on the same theme. The delivery 
of Prentice was a trifle labored, but his oration was 
earnest and forcible, and as an indictment of the Inqui- 
sition as the destroyer of Spain’s greatness, could not 
be surpassed. The effort of Bristow was clothed in 
most happy language. It was replete with poetical 
imagery, and dressed with such musical terms that, as 
some one near remarked, it might almost have been set 
to music. Its delivery, however, was feeble. Dens- 
low’s delivery was very fine. His line of thought was 
very like that of his predecessor. Then, too, his lan- 
guage, as his language always is, was exceedingly smooth 
and pleasant to the ear. Hayward kept the attention of 
the house, perhaps, better than any other speaker. His 


oration was one of those which take the hearer by storm, 


filled as it was with startling sentiments and unaccus- 
tomed words. Some things in it, however, gave the 
impression of having been put there for effect. Tar- 
bell’s production seemed to express the thoughts of a 
fine mind, expressed in the most accurate words. It 
was an oration from which nothing could be taken and 
to which nothing could be added. His delivery was 
the weakest point, and during the last part of the time 
he seemed unable to proceed, through faintness. The 
medal was awarded to Tarbell. This is the second case 
on record when the valedictory and the De Forest have 
fallen to the same man, Chamberlain, ’63, having re- 
ceived both these honors also. 

The following prizes were announced in Chapel, 
at the conclusion of the De Forest orations :— 

SENIOR CLASS. 

English Composition.—First Rank—TYarbell ; Prentice ; 
W. Beebe and Elder ; Bradford ; A. H. Allen ; Board- 
man Clark, and Collins. 

Second Rank—Denslow ; Houghton; Bowen and 
Lewis ; W. W. Beebe; Lathe ; Bristow and Goddard. 

First Senior Mathematical Prize (without the medal). 
—S. T. Stewart. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Winthrop Prizes. —First, J. W. Peck. 
Morris. 

W. W. De Forest Scholarship.—C. W. Benton. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

English Composition.—¥irst Rank—Betts ; Bouton ; 
Gulliver ; Lee. 

Second Rank—Fairlamb; Fuller; Reid ; C. Smith. 

Third Rank—Chester ; Collin; Richards ; ‘Town- 
send. 

Declamation Prizes.—Fitst, 
ten, Jenks. Third, Patton. 
FRESHMAN CLASS. 

Woolsey Scholarship.—A. T. Hadley. 

Hurlburt Scholarship.—C. H. Willcox. 

Runk Scholarship.—E. D. Worcester. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed to 


read their theses at the anniversary of the Sheffield 


Second, E. P. 


Cutter. Second, Bou- 
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Scientific School :—Civil Engineers—W. L. Scaife, E. 
A. Wilson. Mechanical Engineers—E. J. Hall, W. R. 
Comings, C. A. Cragin. Selects—H. G. Wolcott, R. | 
Jaffray. 

Taken as a whole the one hundred and seventy third 
commencement at Yale has been one of the most success- 
ful and satisfactory that have occurred in some time. The | 
exercises have all passed off pleasantly and the spirit | 
has been most excellent. ‘The expressions of renewed 
confidence and zeal, which have been so freely uttered 
by the graduates, cannot but be grateful to those who 
have the institution in charge ; while, on the other haud, 
observation of what the college is doing and the spirit 
by which the government and instructors are actuated, 
cannot but strengthen in the graduates the feelings of 
devotion which they bear to their 4/ma Mater. 








WESLEYAN University, (Middletown, Conn.)—The | 
return from a nine months stay in Europe of President | 
Cummings and family furnished the students a fitting | 
opportunity to display their good will and esteem for 
them, and at the same time to do honor to themselves 
by a very successful demonstration. The party arrived 
on the New York train at 7 o'clock, May 19th, and were 
met at the depot by a concourse of students who re- 
ceived them with hearty cheers. 

At half past eight the college buildings were profusely 
illuminated, and a large concourse of citizens and stu- 
dents gathered to await the arrival of the Forest City 
Band. They appearing at nine, all took position in the 
president's yard and summoned him forth by a choice 
selection by the band. Mr. J. O. Sherburn, ’73, who 
had been designated by the students, then stepped for- | 
ward and in a few words welcomed the president and | 
his family back among us again. Dr. Cummings on 
coming forward was received with prolonged applause, 
and responded in a very neat speech, referring with 
great emotion to the “unmerited compliment” being 
paid him, and indulging in a few hopes and promises for 
the future. They had gone abroad seeking rest, and had 
hasted from England to France, thence to Switzerland, 
to Italy and back to England, Ireland, and Scotland in 
search of it, but had finally concludcd to seek it after all 
at home. The Doctor remarked that while he had 
moved among the historic seats of the Old World, had 
talked with world-famous statesmen and scholars, had 
enjoyed the civilization and culture of Europe, he had 
not in the least lost his reverence or love for his native 
land, nor become possessed of any desire to remain 
longer away from her. His trip abroad had made him 
more of an American, if possible, than ever. After 
these remarks, while the band was discoursing sweet 
music, an opportunity was given the students to shake 
hands with the president, which was very generally ac- 
cepted. The college presented a very beautiful ap- 
pearance when illuminated, and the reflection upon the 





foliage of the trees and the grassy carpet of the ground 
was very singularly fine. 


Book Notices. 


ee * 


S1aM, the Land of the White Elephant, as it Was and Is. Com. 
piled by George B. Bacon. New York: Scribner, Arm. 
strong & Co., 1873. 


The gratification with which we listened, some 


'twelve years ago, to a series of lectures on Siam, 


from Rev. Geo. B. Bacon, led us to anticipate much 
pleasure in perusing this book. We find the work 
very readable and full of information, geographical 
and historical, respecting ancient and modern 
Siam. Entertaining and instructive, it is diverting 
as well as foodful reading for the teacher's vacation, 





Worp Primer: A Beginner’s Book in Oral and Written Spelling. 
By William Swinton, A.M. Published by Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago, 

This primer is intended for children who have 
learned to read from charts or reading primers. It 
is arranged in monthly lessons for one year’s work. 
There is a very simple but useful method in the 
construction of the lessons, with a view of develop- 
ing the sounds of the vowels, certain of the com- 
mon modifications of words, etc. It is a good book 
for the purpose. 





Burns’ Puonic SHort HAND ; for Schools, Business-writing, and 
Reporting. By Eliza B. Burns, Published by Burns & Co, 
33 Park Row, New York City. 

A very neat and effective Self-Justructor of the 
Phonographic Art. The fundamental principles 
are quite clearly laid down, and the various simpli- 
fications from the best authorities are explained. 
Exercises for practice, faced in each instance by a 
key, are judiciously interspersed. The treatise is 
based on Isaac Pitman’s system. It is worth a 
great deal to any one, and especially to a teacher, 
to have this art at command. 





WE have received two beautiful chromos from 
Orange Judd & Co, New York City. One is 
“ The Strawberry Girl,” size 14 by 20, printed in 
18 colors. It is very pleasing, and is designed as 
a present to all subscribers to Hearth and Home 
for 1873. The other is “ Mischief Brewing,” con- 
siderably smaller in size than the other, but very 
spirited and attractive. This is given to sub- 
scribers to the American Agriculturist. ndepend- 
ent of these gifts, these periodicals are both of a 
nature to be welcome if not necessary to every 
household. There are none of their kind that we 
value so much. 
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“NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


STaTE HousE, NEW HAVEN, Conn., 
May 21st, 1873. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held in Elmira, New York, on the 5th, 6th, and 
7th days of August, 1873. Free return tickets are promised on the 
Erie and other railroads centering in Elmira. <A cordial invitation 


to hold the meeting in that city has been received, signed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen, and sixty-five prominent citizens, including 
Judges, Editors, Presidents of Banks, Clergymen, Lawyers, and the 
officers of Elmira College. 
ised to the Association. 
meeting interesting, and profitable. 


A warmer welcome was never prom- 
No effort will be spared to render this 
A large attendance is an- 
ticipated, 

The morning and evening of each day will be occupied by the 
General Association, and the afternoon by the: four Departments. 

The exercises will begin at 10 o’clock Tuesday AM. After 
very drief introductory exercises, the Association will proceed at 
No time can be spared for elocutionary or 
musical entertainments. ‘To give time for the thorough discussion 
of the topics presented, the several papers introducing them should 
be short, not occupying more than twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

As an Educational Conference, this meeting should invite a 
comparison of views by representative men from all parts of the 
country. To this end the discussions should be a prominent as 
The need of condensation 
and brevity is earnestly commended to all who take part in the 
proceedings. e 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
_I. “Upper Schools,” by Dr, James McCosh, President of the 
College of New Jersey. 

2. “* How much culture shall be imparted in our free schools?” 
by Richard Edwards, President of the Normal University of 

llinois, 

3. “ Ought the Chinese and Japanese Indemnities to be refunded 
unconditionally, or devoted to specific Educational purposes ?” 
In the discussion of the question, Mr. Chin Laisun, of Shanghai, 
will speak of the New Educational Movements of China, and Prof. 
E. House, of the Imperial College of Tok i (Yedo), on “ The 
New Educational Plans of Japan.” 

4. “The Normal Question,” by E, E. White, Editor of Ze 
National Teacher. 

5. “Should American Youth be Educated Abroad ?” by Presi- 
dent Buckham, Vermont University. 

6. “ Education in the Southern States,” by Hon. J. C. Gibbs, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Florida. Discussion opened by 
FE. H. Fairchild, President of Berea College, Kentucky. 

7. “Co-Education of the Sexes,” by President White, of Cor- 
nell University, 
>. “* The Relation of the General Government to Education,” by 
Prof. G. W. Atherton, Rutgers College, N. J. Discussion opened 
by John Hancock, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati. 

9. “ Educational Features of the Vienna Exposition,” by . 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 
_“The Duties and Dangers of Normal Schools.” Richard 
Edwards, President State Normal University, Illinois. 
: . Elementary and Scientific Knowledge.” John W. Dickinson, 
Principal State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
“Training Schools—their place in Normal School Work.” 
Miss Delia A, Lathrop, Principal Training School, Circinnati. 


once to business, 


well as attractive part of the exercises. 





lll 


A paper on “The relative contribution of Scholarship and 
methods to the power of the teacher,” by Henry B. Buckham, 


Principal State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The following questions are also presented for discussion : 

“To what extent and in what ways ought a Normal School to 
conform its plans to the wants of the region in which it is located ?” 

“What should the Normal School aim to accomplish in the 
teaching of Natural Science ?” 

A. G. BOYDEN (Bridgewater, Mass.), /’resident. 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

1. ‘f National University ;” by Charles W. Eliot, President of 
Harvard University. 

_ 2. “ Study of the Classics ;” by Prof. Edward S. Joynes, Lex- 
ington, Virginia. 

3.“ A Liberal Education for the Nineteenth Century,” by Prof. 
W. P. Atkinson, of the Institute of Technology, Boston. 

J. D. RUNKLE (Boston), President. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

W. T. Harris, Sup’t. of Schools, St. Louis, President. 
soon to be announced. 

ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 

N. A. Calkins, Asst. Sup’t. of Schools, New York, President. 
Programme not yet completed. 

The hotels reduce their rates to members of the Association 
about one dollar a day, as follows: At the Rathbun House, $3.00 
per day; the Frazer, Delevan, and Hathaway, each $2.50; the 
Lyon House, $2.co, 

bIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP, President. 
S. W. WHITE, Secretary. 


Details 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOL REPORT OF 1853 AND 1868, 
—One or two copies of the Report of 1853 are desired, for which 
a fair price will be paid. The edition of the Report of 1868 is 
nearly exhausted, and very few copies remain in the office of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, Any person having one or 
more copies, which he dves not wish to keep, will confer a favor 
by giving information to the Secretary, at New Haven. 





GIVEN AWAY—A Fine German Chromo. 


We send an Elegant CHROMO, mounted and ready for Framing, 
Sree to every Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED 


UNDERGROUND; or, Life Below the Surface, 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 
942 Pages Octavo. 130 Fine EBngravings. . 


Relates Incidents and Accidents beyond the Light of Day ; Startling Adventures 
in all parts of the World; Mines, and Mode ot Working Them ; Undercurrents 
of Society ; Gambling and its Horrors ; Caverns ind their Mysteries; The Dark 
Ways of Wickedness; Prisons and their Secrets; Down in the Depths of the 
Sea; Strange Stories of the Detection of Crime. The book treats of Experience 
with Brigands; Nizhts in Opium Dens and Gambling Hells; Life in Prison; 
Stories of Exiles ; Adventures among Indians; Journeys through Sewers and Cat- 
acombs ; Accidents in Mines; Pirates and_Piacy; ‘Tortures of the Inquisition ; 
Wonderful Burglar'es ; Underworld of the Great Cities, &c. | } 

We want Agents for this work, on which we give exclusive territory. Agents 
can make $1co per week in selling this book Send fer Circulars and terms to 
agents. ° B. BURR & HYDE, 


lil-7 HARTFORD, CONN, or CHICAGO, ILL. 


7 OFFER | HORACE WATERS & SON, 
A GREA . 481 Broadway, New York, wi// 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS ¢/ first-class makers, 
including WATERS’, at extremely low prices for Cash, or 
part cash, and balance in small monthly fayments. New 7- 
octave first-class PIANOS, all modern improvements, for 
$275 cash. Organs $55, $75. DOUBLE-REED Organs, 
$100 ; 4-STOP, $110: 8-STOP, $125, and upwards. 

Waters’ Concerto Parlor Organs are ‘ie most beau- 
tiful iv style, wid perfect ix tone ever made. 7/e Concerto 
Stop ‘s ‘ie best ever placed in any Organ. Jt is produced by 
a third set of reeds peculiarly voiced, the BPFECT of which is 
most chaiming avd soul-stirring, wile its imitation of the 
Human Voice ‘s superb. Terms liberal. /LLUS7RATED 
CATALOGUE MAILED for one stamp. A liberal discount to 
Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Lodges, etc. 


Agents Wanted. ili-7 








iv 
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“THE BIRCHDALE Medicinal Spring Waters 


possess wonderful curative virtues, and are especially recommended in 
consumption, being the only natural waters that have proved a specific in this 
perplexing disease. The very best medical authority testifies to permanent cures 
where all other treatment was abortive. They also produce miraculous effects in 
chronic diseases of the kidneys (including Bright’s), female complaints, rheuma- 
tism, dyspepsia, and liver complaints, cancer, scro.ula, and all diseases originating 
in an impure state of the blood. Send for book. 

HERMAN CONANT & CO., 


356-3m 30 Broadway, New York. 


Townsend Savings Bank, 
CORNER OF CHAPEL AND ORANGE STREETS. 


Deposits made in this Bank commence Interest on the Day of 
Deposit,—which interest is added to principal azd Compounds in 
February and August of each year, all of which is free of all taxes. 

Bank open from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

JAMES M. TOWNSEND, President. 
LEVI IVES, M.D., Vice President. 
EDWARD H. TOWNSEND, Sec’y. [II 5lt] 


Sheffield Scientific School 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 
NEw HAVEN, Conn., 1873. I{f 1-12 


For Boys, Girls, and School Teachers. 
A New and Sure Thing in Penmanship—Writing a Useful 
as well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad Spelling, 
no longer Excusable — How Everybody may Become 
Good Penmen — All about the “Ellsworth Tracing 
Method of Penmanship” and where it can be obtained. 


Send 25 cents for *‘ THE WRITING TEACHER,” one year, to H. W. 
ELLSWORTH & CO., 756 Broadway, N.Y. ILI-4-1y 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
( JOSEPII 
TRADE MARK: < GILLOTT, 
( Warranted. \ 


? Or Descriptive Name and 
Designating Number. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 

303, - 404, - 170, - 351. 
Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations. 

ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 91 John Street, New York. 


i Lucrative Employment. 


We would call the attention of Teachers and others to the in- 
ducements offered by us, for engaging in the sale of our Books. 

We publish those of the first class only, and such as sell rapidly 
and easily. We are the publishers of “ The Innocents Abroad,” 
“Roughing It,” 
books. We have also one of the cheapest Bibles published. 

Our arrangements for new Books are complete, and we have two 
We will make it an 
object for all designing to enter the business sell to our Books. 


almost ready, which will have large sales. 


We would respectfully ask to be remembered in your negotia- 
tions for Books. All particulars sent cheerfully, and visits to our 
Office invited. 


Ameriwan Publishing Co., 


III-12 116 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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New 


Books! 


The Liberal Education of Women. 
THE DEMAND AND THE METHOD, 
296 pp. I2mo. Full cloth, $1.50. 


A series of papers by eminent thinkers on this subject. Collected 
and edited by Prof. JAMES ORTON, Vassar College, N. Y 


Education Abroad. 
(IN PRESS.) 
An able discussion of “Should Americans be Educated Abroad ?” 
A question that deeply affects the School system and youth of our 
country. By Hon. B. G. NortHrop, Supt. of Schools, Conn, 


True Success in Life. 
12mo. Full cloth, $1.25. 
For Young People. By Ray PALMER. 


Remember Me. 
16mo. Full cloth, $1.25. 


A Gift Book. For new Communicants, By Ray Pamer, 


The Mouth of Gold. 
16mo. Full cloth. Gilt edges, $1.00. 

A series of Dramatic Sketches of the Life and Times of Chry- 
sostom. Wonderfully clever in conception and diction. By Epwin 
JOHNSON. 

Responsive Worship. 
WITH PSALTER. 
16mo, Full cloth go cts. ; Paper 40 cts. 


A Discourse, with Notes, by W. I. BupiINcTon, D.D., and Let- 
ters from other Clergymen, 


Sunny Hours of Childhood. 
STORIES. 
I2mo. Full cloth, 75 cents. 


Brief History of Texas. 
1z2mo. Half roan. $1.50. 
Intended for Schools and general reading. Illustrated. It brings 


| the history of Texas down to date, and is full of most valuable in- 


formation regarding that wonderful State. By D, W. C. Baker. 


Latin Pronunciation. 
I2mo. Full cloth, 140 pages. $1.00. 
An inquiry into the Proper Sounds of the Latin language during 


| the Classical period. By WALTER Biair, A.M., Professor of Latin 
| in Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 


French Pronunciation. 
12mo. Full cloth. 30 cents. 
Designed to accompany the first study of the Grammar. By 
Epwp. S, JoynEs, Professor of Modern Languages in Washington 


> ae - 5 | and L Jniversity, Va. 
** Beyond the Mississippi,” and other kindred | ee University, Va 


Dana’s Scientific Inquiries 
IN PHYSIOLOGY, ETHICS, AND ETHNOLOGY. 
308 pages. 12mo. Full cloth, $1.25. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


ii!-7-6m NEW YORK anv CHICAGY. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Eclectic Classical Series. 


Messrs. WILSON, HINKLE & CO. take pleasure in announc- 
ing the first two books of the ECLECTIC CLASSICAL SERIES, 
by Prof G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, @ practical and experienced classical 


teacher: 


Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 
A concise and systematic arrangement of the laws of the Latin 
tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools 
and colleges. In the treatment of Etymology, the verb is 
placed first : in Syntax, the examples precede the rule. Print- 
ed in large, clear type : small type carefully avoided. 276 pp., 
12mo, half roan. Price, $1.50. Sample copies to Teachers 
and supplies for first introduction, $1.00. Mow ready, 


Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual, 
To accompany the Grammar. Ready in time for fall schools. 
Price same as the Grammar. 


ALSO: 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
By ALEX. M. Gow, A.M., Suz. of Public Schools, Evansville, 
Jnd. A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law, adapt- 
ed to the use of schools and families. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for introduc- 
tion, 84 cents. 


The Eclectic System of Penmanship in One Book. 
Sample copy-book of Eclectic Penmanship, containing copies 
selected from all the books of the series. Will be sent for ex- 
amination with a view to introducing the Eclectic Penmanship, 
for 10 cents. 


Late Publications: 


Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Fifty Lessons. 280 pp., illustrated ; $1.50. 
and supplies for introduction, $1.00. 


Venable’s United States History. 
280 pp., illustrated ; $1.25. Sample copy, and supplies for 
introduction, 84 cents. 
“We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of its class and size. 
The maps are far the best we remember seeing in any American book of its class, 
and the portraits are large and most of them very gxod ones.” —7he Nation. 


Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History. 
8vo, 378 pp., illustrated ; $2.50. Sample copy to Teachers, 
by mail, $2.00 ; by express, $1.67 ; quantities for introduc- 
tion, $1.67. 


** The most serviceable work of its class within the reach of our schools. 
ndeed, no rival worth mentioning.” — Zhe N.rtion. 


Henkle’s Test Spelling-Book. 
For advanced classes. Over 5,000 difficult words. Price, 40 
cents, Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for first intro- 
duction, 27 cents. 


Sample copy, 


It has 


Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. 
Designed to be written with lead-pencil during the second year 
of school life. Price, 12 cents. Sample copy, and supplies 
for introduction, 8 cents. 


Williams’s Parser’s Manual. 
Examples for Parsing, in every variety of English construction. 
Companion to my English Grammar. Price, $1.00. Sample 
copy, and supplies for introduction, 67 cents. 
TEACHERS are invited to send for our new /iustrated Des- 
criptive Catalogue, and SPECIMEN PAGES of the following : 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 
Leigh's Phonetic Readers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Boni Street, 
Cincinnati. New York. 


OR 





SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS: 


“HE 


The Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses of Beauty. 


BY 
PROF. H. N. DAY, 


Author of * Logical Praxis,” “ Rhetoric,” “ Logic,” &c. 


This is thes first systematic attempt, in American or English 
philosophy, to bring all the topics that belong to zsthetics into a 
single treatise, developed out of the essential idea and laws of 
beauty itself. It is clearly divided into four books, the contents of 
which are indicated in the title. The different German, French, 
and English theories as to beauty are discussed; then come its 
kinds, ideal, material, and formal ; next, its laws; and these laws 
are applied to the different manifestations of the Beautiful, es- 
pecially in the great arts of Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Music, Discourse and Poetry. The volume is illustrated with 
wood cuts and steel engravings, by the most celebrated German 
artists. 

From The Advance (Chicago). 


We have examined this book with care and with much interest. 
For its order and method of treatment this work deserves great 
praise. He has adopted the true philosophy of the subject ; it is 
unfolded in a natural systematic order and both the principles and 
illustrations are stated as no one but an experienced and skillful 
teacher could do. It cannot but prove a welcome and highly use- 
ful text-book in our higher schools and colleges, 


The price of Day’s Aésthetics is $2.25. 
gle copies, for examination, for $1.25. 
introduction. 


Teachers furnished sin- 
Liberal discount for first 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & CO., 


10 NEW Haven, Conn, 


j . 
Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 
FOR HEALTH, COMFORT, AND STYLE 
TS L™\ Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTICLE of the kind 
Amr ever made. NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS 
\D in its favor are being received from all parts of 


the United States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, New York; D. B. Fisk 
& Co., Chicago, Agents. 347 


A Month’s ‘Tous 


THROUGH 


The Alps of Switzerland. 


By Pror. JAS. D. DANA, of Yale College. 
Just what every tourist needs this summer. 
PKICE 


Mr. Hare’s Plan 


Proportional Representation. 


By a YALE GRADUATE. 
Two articles reprinted from the College Courant. 
PRICE 


— 


Ue as 


15 CTS. 


15 CTS. 


Either of the above sent, postage’ paid, on receipt of price. 
Address ‘}HE COLLEGE COURANT, 
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AT CREATION’S DAWN. 


. a . Z ) now, but it requir x 
The medical springs of the earth sparkled and bubbled as they do no quired the light of Chemicat 


Discovery for man to reproduce them from their 


Tarrant’s Effervescent 


most effective combination of a pure tonic. a 
powerful antibilious agent at present known. The 
cases of chronic constipation, biliousness, stomach 
dropsy, piles, head ache, heartburn, and flatulency, 
American Continent. II1-7-1t 


the 


elements, as the Seltzer water has been reproduced in 


Seltzer Aperient, 


wholeso me laxative, a refreshing febrifuge, and a 
immediate and perenen: relief that it affords in 
complaints, nervous depression, fever, rheumatism, 
has becomea proverb in every civilized portion of the 
FOR SALE BY AI.L DRUGGISTS, 


3INGHAMPTON 
NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


TERM: FIVE WEEKS, 


CoMMENCING WEDNESDAY, JULY 9TH, 


HERS — Mr. Geo. JAMES WeEbr, Dr. WM. Mason, 


THEODORE F. SEWARD, 


CHESTER G. 


Orange, 


1caress 


For Sale Eve 


Schools and Colleges. 


rywh lere 

lor 

Silicate Book Slates, 

yr LEAL 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate on, 
sr 


Manuf. 


Cor. FULTON and CHURCH Sts, 
II I-2-12 NEW YORK. 


CONNECTICUT 


actory “yp Sale 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW 


BRITAIN, CONN. 


teen years of : 


the public school 


istactory examination in Readin 


hmetic, Geograp! lish Grammar, 


y and Eng 


, at New Britain, 


CARLETON, Principal. | 


AND 
Mr. 


N. 
ALLEN 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


) PENCIL ane 


Black- "Boards. amare Wall Slating 


Quarts, $1,75 ; 


CLosiInG WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13TH. 


W. S. B. Maruews, THEO. F. SEWARD, CHESTER G. ALLEN 


J.5 OF 


(care Pictow & Maryn), 76 East Ninth Street, N. 


Tle 
Us 


Universally Used in Sckoo's, 


Light, Portable, No'seless, Durable 


Silicate Pocket Slates, 
4SLATE PENCIL. 


lackboard. th full direc: 


be 


Put up i n cans Ww 
and other g 
sifeailon “Ones. 
"Half gallon, 2 


ous, 


oks oods 








Gatton, $6.00. 


geht 
TRADE 


Parp. Jcry 25, 1871. 


Is the result of the constant efforts and practical experience of Mr. J. H. WHiT- 
‘eY for the past twenty years. 

ginal WEED Machine which was formerly so popular, and which 
received the highest premium at the Paris Exposition in 1867, was the joint inven- 
tion of Mr. J. a. Whitney and Mr. T E. Weed, in 1852. They were partners 
ntil 1855, when Mr. Weed died; since then, Mr. Whitney has mace 

VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS, 
y patented and brought out a Machine of such 
UNEQUALED SIMPLICITY, 

Durability, and Pertect Sewing Qualities, that it has superseded the old WEED 
Machine, and 


The old ori 
in business u 


and has recent! 


isa 
; COMPLETE TRIUMPH 
over all others, 

t makes the Elastic Lock Stitch alike on both si ides. It uses a strai ight needle, 
which occupies precisely the same distance from the shuttle without adjust! — 
whether co. arse or fine, and is so protected that the shuttl e cannot strike it. Ith 

a positive four motion feed in one piece, without the use of springs. It ru ses 
easy that a single thread of No. 8 cotton can be used for a belt. 
WHITNEY SEWING MACHINE CO. 
613 Broapway, NEW YORK, 
MARTIN TUTTLE, 22 CENTER ST., Agent for New Haven. 
Manvuractory at PATERSON, N. J. 
Loxvon House, g Newgate Street, London. 
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Approved School Books. 
The attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents, and 


‘Teachers is invited to the following APPROVED SCHOOL 
BOOKS, published by 


J. H. BUTLER & CoO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mitchell’s New Geographies. 


The Standard Series of America. 


ALWAYS UP WITH THE TIMES. 
RETAIL PRICES: 

Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography, . 
“ New Primary Geography (4to.), - 804 
“New Intermediate Geography (4to.), 1.80 
“New School Geography and Atlas, 2.50 
‘New Physical Geography, 1,00, 
“New Outline Maps and Key, ; Net, 10.00 


Small Series, on‘rollers. 


“New Outline Maps and Key, ; Net, 20.00 


Large Series, on rollers. 
CHARACTERISTICS: 


) Simplicity and clearness of the Text. 

) Gradual and constant advancement. 

) Conciseness and completeness of definitions. 
) Elegance and accuracy of the maps. 
5) Faithful and attractive Illustrations, 
) 

) 

) 


Uniform method of treating similar topics. 
Political and Physical Geographiy given equal prominence. 
A practical map drawing. 





The New American Readers aad Spellers. 
The Latest and Handsomest Series. 
The Best and Cheapest Series. 


New American First Reader, = 20c 
- Lag Second Reader, | SABGEET - 30c 
x 6 Third Reader, a AND - 50c 
6s 66 Fourth Reader, | MAY - 60c 
«“ ‘ Fifth Reader, J - 90c 
an os Primary Spellier, - - - - - 20c 
Kd ‘ Pronouncing Speller, - - - - SOc 





S. G. Goodrich’s (ehR&%,) Pictorial Histories. 


_Up to the times ; complete, but not redundant ; the great histo- 
tical facts, eventful epochs, and important dates, presented in the 
lively and pleasing style of which ‘ Peter Parley” is peculiarly the 
master ; including 
Child's Pictorial Hist. of U. 8. | Pictorial History of Rome. 
Pictorial History of U. 8. Pictorial Hist. of the World. 
Pictorial History of England. | Pictorial History of Greece. 
Pictorial History of France, \ Pictorial Natural History. 


New Publications. 


New American Etymological Reader, - 
The New American Etymology, - - - 90 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker, - - - - - .75 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker, - - - - 
Tenney’s Geology (New Ed.), 





Copies can be obtained upon the most liberal terms for intro- 
duction, by application to the Publishers, or to 

AMASA MAY, STAMFORD, CONN. | 

Correspondence with Teachers, Directors and Superintendents 


$50) , 





cordially invited, iii-7-6m 





JOSEPH L. ROSS. 


Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


42 Chardon St. 


(Near the Revere House,) 


BOSTON, Mass. 


BRICHER RUSSELL 


Send for Catalogue and Price 
List. iii-4-9t 





E. M. THURSTON & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Uperior School Furniture, Desi, aud Settees, 
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Also owners of the 


ELASTIC SLATING, 
Which is warranted equal, if not superior, to either the Boston or, * 
New York boards, in smoothness, color, d-rability, reflection of 
light, and, in fact, in all that can be claimed for a first-class Black- 


Board. ; 
Best quality of SCHOOL SUPILIES constantly on hand. 


; E. M. THURSTON, & CO., 
[III tf 7 and 9 Fulton Street. Providence, RL 
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OUR Yi ARS AT Y ALE By a GRADUATE of *69. 
*  12mo, 728 pp. $1.50. 
A complete and carefully classified handbook of facts. re- 
lating to Undergraduate life at one of the first Colleges in 
America, and the only book of the kind ever published in this 
country. Published by CHAS. C, CHATFIELD & CO., 
ili-4 New Haven, CONN. 













The New Books 


OF 


Eaton and Bradbury's Mathematical Series. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
116 pages. Price $1.00, 


BRADBURY'’S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 
With Tables. 120 pages. Price $1.50. 


THE TWO BOOKS IN ONE VOLUME, $1.50. 





These works are becoming very popular as text-books, though 
they have been published but a few months, They answer more 
nearly than any others in these branches the growing demand for 
brief and concise books suited to the present grade of Iligh 
Schools and Academies. 

They contain enough to prepare for college, and to lead to the 
higher mathematics, and the practical questions at the close of the 
different books, and exercises for original demonstration are fea- 
tures of great interest and value. 

They have already been introduced in a large number of the | 
best schools in different parts of the country. 
Frem Prov. FRA'S BOWEN, Harvard College, Cambridge. 

Your Elementary Geometry is far the best introduction to the study which | 
have yet seen. It has the great merit of conciseness, omitting all irrelevant or 
otherwise needless matter, and contains within a small number of pages ai! the 
Plane and Solid Geometry which the pupil needs to know before ne can be 
admitted to Harvard College. Then the Practical Questions and Geometrical! 
Exercises are so judiciously prepared as not to perplex the student with needless 
difficulties, and yet to give him the quickness in computation, the readiness in 
applying his previous knowledge, and the skill in devising geomeirical modes of 
proof for himself, which are a necessary preparation for the study of the higher | 
mathematics. Your work ought to be made the only text book on the subject for ! 
use in our Academies and High Schools. | 


From A. J. SWAIN, Esq., 7’rin nt, N. Hi. j 


The Geometry I am specially pleased with, inasmuch as it gives the student 
something to do as well as /earn, and is particularly adapted to schools where the 


ipal of Stevens High Schoo, Clarem 








time for Geometry is limited, 


From Mr. J.C. BULL, Teacher in American Asylum, Hartford. | 





I am specially pleased with the idea upon which it is founded—that of the 
onne will t} } 
omission of unimportant matter, and think it will thus be well adapted to supply a 
oe ° higher e x 
t want in our higher schoo 


's Eaton’s El Algeb 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary Algebra. 
250 pages; Price, $125. } 
This is a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough to 
prepare for teaching and for college. It has a large number and 
great variety of problems, but does not aim to present all the | 
abstract principles included in many larger works. The book can 
be completed in one year in any well graded school, and has been 
intr@luced and is used in a large majority of the High Schvols of | 
New England, and extensively elsewhere. 





’s Seri f Arit ti 
Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
The different works of this series are believed to be better fitted | 
than any others for the use of Grammar and Common Schools, | 
Academies, High and Normal Schools. 
The examples are practical, definitions clear and concise, methods | 
of analysis business like, and the books present the latest and most | 
approved methods of mathematical instruction. The series is | 
used exclusively in the Boston Schools, aud more than any other | 
series in the New England States, and largely West. } 
From Mr. H. O. HARRINGTON, Princtp al of H igh School, Danvers, Mass. | 
‘The clearness and brevity of definitions and logical arrangement of principles } 
are marked features of merit in Eaton’s Mathematical Series. } 
From Mr. T. P. MARRYAT, Principal of High School, Peterboro’, N. H. } 
After using Eaton’s Algebra a year, I can say that it has more than fulfilled my | 
expectations. 1 have given the Geometry a pretty thorough examination, and am 
decidedly of the opinion that it is the book we want. | 
From C. W. RANLET, Esq., Chairman cf Scheol Committce, Holycke, Mass. 
3 | 


* . * We have mee Arithmetic and Algebra already, and are so well | 
pleased with them that we shall continue them. 
From MERRIIT YOUNG, Esq, Teacher, Warsaw, Wayne Co, lewa. 

I know of no works of the kind that I consider equal to Eaton’s Arithmetics 


Single copies of above works sent postage paid on receipt of 
half price. Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive Cata- 
logue of above, and other valuable Educational Works, sent on 
application to the Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
I 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON, 
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